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Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with 
WEBER’S service. :: Send us a list 


of your wants and we will quote 























prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. | 


2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write tor free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


Ey Mr. Beekeeper— 
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W THEN you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest shipping cen- 
ter in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade of goods 


in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean quickest ser- 
vice for you. Write for our new 1925 catalog. Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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1,000,000 Combs Saved by 
Beekeepers of United States 


All were once infected with American foul brood, and will be 
used again next season. Most of these combs were brood combs in 
the worst stages of foul brood, and were tested out this past season. 


This is part of the story of the success of the alcohol-formalin 
solution. 


Save your infected combs by disinfecting with the 


Hutzelman Solution 


Patented October 14, 1924 


For full information ask your dealer or write to 


iJ C. HUTZELMAN, M. D., GLENDALE, OHIO 


























A SUPERIOR A SUPERIOR 
UALITY AT UALITY AT 
bce COST SUPPLIES ESS COST 
| DONT! buy your Bee Supplies until you have 
our prices. Send us a list of your needs and 


we will quote you prices that will enable you 
to save money. 








GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 





' 

' 

: 

: 

: 

: 

' 

' 

: 

Diem Ca, Oe GOR OE Bi og occ ce veces svcccsbesscccoves $4.00 a crate 

H OE SO BD, oc ccnemescanduscctecsecscete 7.00 a crate 

it 10-pound Pails, in crates of 50............... re rrr 5.00 a crate 

| 6O-pounmd Tims, mow, @ CiMS PEF CABS... 0... ccc cccccccccccccce .90 a crate 

\} 60-pound Tins, used, 2 tins per case.......... be va ce eandanex .25 a crate 

iH i Cn ica ctnandbihe aeeee ews 00 he benesemhshnen decks oe 1.20 a keg 

GLASS JARS WITH GOLD-LACQUERED CAPS 

H 8-ounce capacity, 2 dozen per carton... ...........e0000e- .90 per carton 

is) 16-ounce capacity, 2 dozen per carton............. cece eeeees 1.20 per carton 
3-pound or quart, 1 dozen per carton... ...........ce eens .90 per carton 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, New York 
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HONEY MARKETS 


ee 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORT. 
Information from Producing Areas( First half 
of January). 

POINTS: Southern Califor- 
nia Black sage is making unusually fine 
growth, and other honey plants should yield 
well if more rain falls. Bees have been work- 
ing a little on eucalyptus, mustard and man 
zanita. Much American foul brood in some 
areas. It is said that many colonies will starve 
if not fed. Local honey is in very light supply, 
and some blending reported of Hawaiian and 





senvenenenente 


CALIFORNIA 


Idaho honey with California stock to keep up 
the supply. Few sales ton lots, white orange, 
14%: light amber, 11%-13%c. Beeswax has 
been in good demand at 25c per Ilb.; some 
sales reported at 26-28c¢ per lb.; 2 cars extra 
L. A. sage, 10%-lle per Ib. Northern Califor 
nia.—The weather has been cold. Plenty of 
rain has fallen, with some snow, and present 
outlook is very promising. Orders for package 
bees for spring delivery are being received 
from southern California. Good demand re 


ported on dark honey for export at around 7c 
per lb.; good bottling honey is not in quite so 
good demand. Beeswax, demand for which has 
recently been good, has sold at 23c per Ib 
eash, 25¢ per Ib. in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
reported lately. There are a few 
1923 crop still on hand, and quite a number 
of cars of 1924 white or light amber alfalfa 
or sweet clover, for which producers are ask- 
ing 10c per Ib., but no sales reported. A few 
ton lots light amber reported at 10c; white, 
12%e_e small pails, 12%-l4c per lb. White 
comb has been moved at $4.80 per 24-section 
case. Beeswax, 24-28¢ per Ib 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION The weather 
has been extremely cold—record-breaking in 
some places. Bees and honey plants are gen 
erally protected by a heavy blanket of snow, 
but loss in bees from the severe cold is antici 
pated. The market has been quiet during the 
past two weeks, with not many sales reported. 
Several carlots of white sweet clover and al 
falfa have sold at 9c, one at 9%c, and two at 
10e per Ib.; ton lots, 9-10%c; 60s, 9%-12¢ 
per lb.; small pails, 10-14c per Ilb.; dark 
blend, ton lots, 8¢ per Ib. Few sales fancy 
white comb at $1.50-4.75 per case. Carlots of 
comb are quoted at $4.60 per case for fancy, 
$4.20 for choice, but no sales reported. Bees- 
wax, 24-27¢ per Ib 

ARIZONA The weather has 
dry. Demand improving, but few 
ed. Light amber extracted has moved at 
lle per Ib. in 60-lb. cans and 10-12c¢ per Ib 
in small pails 

NEW MEXICO Very 
fall insures good nectar flow 
son. Very little honey unsold. 

TEXAS Except in the southeast, 
winter has been very dry. The weather has 
Leen much colder than normal, which has 
been bad for plants and for colonies which 
were weak or short on stores. Colonies r 
ported throwing out many dead Light 
amber extracted recently quoted, 60-lb. cans 
8-12c: ecarlots, 8%-10c; very few small pails 
quoted. Beeswax, light, 23-28¢; dark, 20-25¢ 
per Ib 

PLAINS 


—Not 


many sales 
carloads of 


cold and 
report 
RBM 


been 
sales 


cold 
the 


Ample snow 
coming sea 


the 
bees 


AREA Bees 
well. Snow has generally 
tect clover Kansas and 
port flights Jan. 6 and 7. Few small lot sales 
made, but several carlots white clover ex 
tracted sold at 814%-9e per Ib.; 1 car hearts 
ease and basswood, 8%c per lb.; ton lots white 
clover, 10c; 60s, 11-15¢ per Ib. Few sales No 
1 white comb, $4.80-5.25 per case 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES Bees are wintering well consider 
ing the cold weather. Clover is well protected 
with snow except in extreme southern portion 
of section. A little flying in the middle of the 


been wintering 
ample to pro 
Iowa beekeepers re 


have 
been 
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day reported recently from Wisconsin. The 
market has recently been dull, with few sales 
Ton lots white clover have sold at 10-12%c 
per lb.; 1 small carlot, 10%c; 1 carlot, lic; 
60s, white, 12%-15c; dark, 10c; small pails, 
white and light amber, 15-19c; buckwheat 
10c. No. 1 white comb has sold at $4.50 
5.50; few, $6.00 per case. There has been in 
ereased interest in beeswax, and the market is 
strengthening on this commodity. 
NORTHEASTERN STATES.—The unusual 
ly cold weather has lowered cellar tempera 
tures below normal. Clover is generally well 
protected with snow. Trading in extracted clo 





ver has been light; but for buckwheat it was 
unusually brisk during the last few days of 
December. Supply of white comb about clean 
«d up; still some buckwheat comb unsold 
Large lot sales of extracted buckwheat in 
60-lb. cans or kegs, 8-8%c; few 10c per Ib.; 
white clover, 11-12c per lb.; small pails buck- 
wheat, 11-15c; white clover, 14-16c per lb 
White clover and basswood comb, fancy and 
No. 1, $4.50-5.50; buckwheat fancy and No 


l, $3.75-4.00; No. 2, $3.25-3.50 per case. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—In Louisi 
ana rain fell during the entire holiday season 


thoroughly soaking the ground. Clover is al 
ready coming up rapidly. Queens have begun 
to lay and bees are bringing in pollen. There 


has been ample rain in Georgia, and bees are 
getting lots of pollen from the maple. Alabama 
shippers are getting some inquiry for combless 
bees and queens for early delivery. Showers 
in that state are bringing up the clover. In 
Florida maple, pennyroyal and pussywillow 
are in bloom, and some pennyroya] honey has 
been extracted. Brood-rearing is heavy for this 
time of year. Few sales light amber extracted 
in barrels, 7e per lb.; in small pails, 11-12¢ 
Beeswax has sold at 28¢ per Ib. 
C. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau 


From Producers Associations. 

The demand for honey during the holiday 
season and early January has been very slow 
There is no desire on part of jobbers to carry 
more than hand to mouth stock. Very little 
honey is left in the hands of Texas producers 
The crop will evidently all be disposed of be 
fore new honey appears. Weather has been too 
dry and plant conditions are not more than 70 


per cent of normal. On account of cold win 
ter, no great consumption of stores has taken 
place, and colony conditions are good. It is 


ioo early to say what prospects there are for 


this spring, but early rains and an open 
pring would bring on a large mesquite honey 
flow. Texas Honey Producers’ Assn., 

E. G. LeStourgeon, Manager. 

San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 10. 

We expect to clean up all of our 1924 crop 
within the next four months. Honey prices are 
firm and the demand is fairly active. Whole 
sale prices on clover honey are as follows 
2%’s, 14e per Ib.; 5’s, 13%e¢ per Ib.; 10's 
13c per Ib.; 60's, 12%e per Ib. 

Ontario Honey Producers Co-operative. 
Toronto, Ont., A. G@. Halstead, Gen. Mgr 
Special Foreign Quotation. 

The market continues firm at about our last 


quotation. There have been no arrivals of 
Chilian at this port during the month and thers 
is no stock, so that quotations must be re 
varded as nominal. Retail sales have, however. 
been made at 5 to 6 shillings per ewt. above our 
quotations, but this is nothing much for ship 
pers to go by. In consequence of the advance 
in the exchange we make the value in Ameri 
can currency, 12%c per lb. The beeswax mar 
ket also continues firm with little variation 
from our last prices. (In American currency 
for good wax. about 38c¢ per Ib 
Liverpool, Eng., Jan. 6. Taylor & Co. 
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The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 
Since our last report we have purchased 3960 
ibs. of white to water-white extracted white 
clover honey at 9%ec per Ib.; 686 Ibs. of 


white extracted white clover at 9c and 238 
Ibs. sweet clover and buckwheat mixed at 7 %c 
per Ib. All prices f. o. b. shipping points. No 


comb honey has been bought. 
Report of Honey Producers. 
Early in January we sent the 
questions to actual honey producers: 
1. What per cent, if any, of the honey 
duced in your locality is now left in 
hands of the producers? 
2. What prices are producers in your locality 
now receiving for the new crop at their 


following 


pro- 
the 





station in large lots, carload or entire crop?’ 
(a) For extracted honey, per pound? (b) 


For comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

Pct. 
Crop In large lots. 

State. Reported by Unsold. Ex Comb 

Ala. W. D. Achord. 10 

Ala. J. M. Cutts 75 _ 

Ark. Jas. Johnson $6.00 

(Ark J. V. Ormond 

B. C. W. J. Sheppard... 50 17 

Cal M. C. Richter 5 

Cal Geo. Larinan 10 12 

Cal M. H. Mendleson 

Cal L. L. Andrews.... 14 6.00 

Cal M A. Saylor 5 10 4.00... 

Col B. W. Hopper 

Col J. A. Green 50 09 

Conn Allen Latham 12.. 

Fla 0. OC Cook Og 

Fla Harry Hewitt - 18 

Fla J. J. Hornolka sco. 78 10 

Ida. Dr. J. E. Miller... 10 

Tl A. L. Kildow 

Ind. Jay Smith .... 25 

Ind. T. C. Johnson 40 

Ind E. S. Miller.. hd 45 

Ta W. S. Pangburn 20 

Ta. E. G. Brown.. 5 

[a. Frank Coverdale 20 

Ky P. C. Ward. 50 

La. E. C. Davis... 20 09 

Me. O. B. Griffin 40 

Mass. Dr. B. N. Gates 20 

Mich. L.. S. Griggs.. 20 11 

Mich Ira D. Bartlett.. » § 

Mich B. F. Kindig a7 5 i2 

Mo. J. H. Fisheck 

Mo J. M. Romberger .10 $.50 

Mont. = &. Bs .s- 25 11 

Nev. EK. G. Norton.. 25 

N.Y N. L. Stevens - Ben 

_® ¢ Adams & Myers.... 35 12 

N.Y. > B. Willson 15 10 5.15 

N.C L. Sams 10.. .10.. 4.50 

N.C, W. J. Martin 25 10 4.50 

N.C. Cc. S. Baumgarner... ee 

Ohio. R. D. Hiatt 5 

Ohio. J. F. Moore a 5 

Ohio Fred Leininger 4 11 5.00 

Ore. H. A. Seullen 50 

Okla Jos. Heueisen 

Okla Cc. F. Stiles 2 15 

Pa. Chas. N. Greene Dan 

Pa D. C. Gilham 20 

S.C, E. 8S. Prevost 

renn J. M. Buchanan 

lex, T. A. Bowden 15 

lex. J. N. Mayes Tr? 

Utah N. E. Miller 2 09 

Utah. ie i ne 6 40 abe 10 

Vt J. E. Crane ae 

Va T. C. Asher 

Va L. N. Gravely... 

Wash. 7, 2 28. .- 50 

Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 50 10 

W.Va. W. C. Griffith no ae 

W.Va. T. K. Massie... + 

Wis N. E. France.... 15. 

Wis. Kk. Hassinger 25.. .12% 

Wyo Chas, H. Ranney. A 
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3. What are prices when sold to retailers in 
case lots in your locality? (a) Extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail pack 


ages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb hon 
ey, fancy and No. 1 per case. 

4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1 per section?! 

5. How is honey now moving on the market 
in your locality ? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 

6. What is the condition of the colonies at this 
time as compared with normal! Give answer 
in per cent. 


7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
the honey plants for next season as com- 
pared with normal? Give answer in per 
cent 

Cond. 
Cond. Hon 
> 7 lots. Retail prices. Move- Col. Pl’ts 
Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. Pct. Pet. 
aa : .. Fair .100.. 80 
.$1.00.. .. Fair 100.. 80 
-$.25.. -- @.. BS 
.Fair .. 50..100 
$1.00 1.25 . Fair 100. .100 
1.50 Slow 100 100 
1.00 Fair 80 
1.15.. .40..Fair 50. 
1.00 6.50 1.00.. .35..Rapid 80 5 
0 4.50 1.00.. .80..Rapid..100..100 
90.. .25..Fair 100..100 
75 1.00 95 .20..Fair 100 85 
1.05 6.30 1.25 .85..Fair 100 95 
80 1.00 Fair 100. .100 
75 1.00 Fair 90. .100 
65 78 Fair 130 125 
75 4.50 32. .Fair 100 
5.00 85 25 100. .125 
1.25 35..FPair 100. .125 
90.. 5.00 1.15 28. .Slow 100. .109 
90 5.75 1.10 30 Fair 100 190 
75 95 28 Slow 100. .100 
45 5.00. 1.00 25..Slow 100 110 
75 4.25 1.12 23..Fair 110. .125 
1.15 . Slow 100.. 90 
75 . 1.00 35..Fair 100. .100 
1.15 6.50 1.50 .85. .Slow 100. 80 
; 17. . Fair 100 
75 5.50 1.00 .82..Fair 100 
75.. 5.50.. 1.00 .85..Fair 125. .125 
90 1.05 .30.. Fair 100 
1.00 oo B28 . Slow 100. .100 
90 5.00.. 100 : Fair 100 
67 5.00 80.. .25..Fair 100 
60 a. . .Slow 
80 1.00.. °25..Fair ..100..100 
90 5.50 1.25. 30..Fair 100 100 
84 5.15 1.06. 30. .Fair 90.. 90 
1.00.. 5.00 1.25 .80. . Slow 100. .100 
1.00.. 6.00.. 1.25 .85..Fair 90.. 90 
1.00 1.25. 30. .Slow 100. .100 
1.00.. 6.00 1.35 35..Fair 90.. 95 
85.. 5.00 1.10. 30. .Fair 90.. 90 
1.25.. Mi Rapid.. 25.. 90 
1.00 5.50 1.00. 25..Fair 100. .100 
ve o+ 2.26.. 35..7ae 95..100 
90 6.00 1.15.. .85..S8low : 70 
70 8.25.. 85.. .20..Pair 90.. 80 
1.00 7.20 1.40 40. .Fair .100.. 90 
ee 75..100 
1.25 . Slow 100 90 
80 1.05 . Slow 110..100 
80.. 60 
Fair oo we 
50 - 60 .20..Fair 90.. 80 
25 6.00.. 1.25 35..Slow 100. .100 
1.10 6.00 1.25 30. .Fair 85.. 95 
1.00 6.00 1.25 35. . Fair 65.. 70 
80 5.50 1.00 .35..Fair 100. .100 
60 ; 70 Fair 100 100 
80 6.00 1.00 35..Slow .. 40.. 60 
1.20 1.50 . Slow 60 380 
= 93 .25..Fair 100. .100 
80 1.00.. ..Fair 100. .110 
. . .Fair 100. .100 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


Our 1925 catalog of Root Quality Bee 
keepers’ Supplies and appliances is now 
ready. Did you get your copy? It’s a 
dandy 











from old combs 
average home at 
nasty job and unless 


Rendering beeswax 
and cappings in the 
best is a sticky, 





you have an up-to-date outfit, you only 
get about half the wax. We have the 
best equipment for doing this work. Our 
charge for doing this work is very rea- 
sonable. Write for terms and shipping 
instructions. 


We 
price 
you 
taken 


will pay you the highest market 
for beeswax cash or will allow 
two cents when 
in trade 


per pound more 








A.I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


( Aeieiieeieeataddeddaddddaded del ddededed tdi ak 
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Better Service for the 
Buyer of Bee 
Supplies 


is one of the principal aims of our 
business. We believe, therefore, 
that our greatest usefulness lies in 
supplying WHAT you need, WHEN 
you need it. 





We are manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of just a little better bee 
supplies, just a little higher grade 
—SECTIONS, Bee Hives and 
Frames—in fact, everything the 
beekeeper needs. 


Write for our free illustrated 
catalog and price list today. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 








Fre W,Murn Co 


CINCINNATI 





A LEADER! 
That's what you'll say when you see our 


1925 Bee Supply Catalog. If you're not on 
our regular mailing list write for your free 


copy 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Early Order 
Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the bee- 
keeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 

SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1925 season. 

Orders forwarded immediately 
on receipt. Newly manufactured 
stock on hand with more in the 
process. 


Charles Mondeng 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Smoker 


You Ought to Own 


HE most important invention in 
beekeeping, as little can be accom- 
plished without the Bee Smoker. 


The new Bingham Bee-Smoker is the 
most efficient and durable machine on 
the market. The standard for over 40 
years in this and many foreign coun- 
tries, and is the all-important tool of 
the most extensive honey producers of 
the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding 
and turned edges. The four larger sizes 
have hinged covers. The fire grate is of 
very substantial material, with an abun- 
danee of draft holes, the 4-inch size 
having 381 holes, equal to an opening 
of 2-inch square. 


A valve in the bellows of the larger 
sizes makes the Smoker respond to the 
most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, 
including the Big Smoke, which is fur- 
nished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold 
more fuel, give more smoke, require fill- 
ing less often, and are especially recom- 
mended to those who work with their 
bees several hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee 
supplies and accessories. Special cireu- 
lar of all sizes of Bingham Smokers 
free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


238 Scribner Avenue, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, JU. S. A. 


For sale by all G. B. Lewis Co. and Dadant 

& Sons agencies. They are also sold by many 

others in this and foreign countries. Insist 
on the best, the Bingham Smoker. 





NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 























BIG SMOKE—With Shield. 


Fire Pot, 4x 10. 
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DOCTOR. 
Fire Pot, 3% x 7. 





LITTLE WONDER. 








-—= Fire Pot, 3x 5%. 
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C. S. Engle of Sioux City, Iowa 





is all of that and more—he’s a leader at thirty. Two things, at 
least, he knows how to do well—to produce honey and to market it. 











Here are two of Engle’s yards. For trim and beauty and practical equipment 
they are hard to beat. They pile up the honey, too. Engle swears by DADANT’S 
WIRED FOUNDATION and his hives are equipped with it throughout. 


Engle says: 

‘*I now have over 6,000 combs drawn from WIRED FOUNDATION 
and they stand any reasonable amount of abuse without sagging or 
stretching. All wiring of frames and imbedding is done away with. These 
combs are the best I ever had and cost the least of any, considering the 
time saved and the superior quality of the combs.’’ 











When you plan your foundation buying--- 


consider what this means to you 
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Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 


AN Wired — Plain — Surplus 
OUN ATIO Sold by dealers everywhere. 


A Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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EDITORIAL 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
to give any facts from 
because they may 
tend to overthrow any  par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 


no one will hesitate 
experience 


OUR CORNERSTONE 
| 
| 


tise has had its value over 
estimated. here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 





From A. I 
first issue 
January 1, 


the error right.— 
introductory’’ in the 
Culture, 


Root’s 
of Gleanings in Bee 
1873 


AT its meeting in January 
22 and 23, the American Honey Pro 
ducers League 
reported a 
membership of 
1650. About 
$2500 in cash 
was handled during the year in earrying 
on the work of the organization. At the 
meeting much enthusiasm was manifest 
ed because of the greatly increased mem- 
bership and the greater amount of work 
accomplished. The old officers were re 
elected and an aggressive program of 
work was outlined for the coming year. 
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Chicago, on 


American Honey 
Producers’ 
League. 


THAT scent plays an important role in 


communication in bees was established 
by Sladen, who 

Bees Communi- found that the 

cate by Scent. glands opening 


in the membrane 
between the segments, near the tip of the 
abdomen, at the upper (dorsal) side, 
constitute a scent organ. Sladen observ 
ed that in hiving a swarm, bees that first 
discover the entrance bend their abdo- 
mens in such a manner that this scent 
organ is exposed and an odor is given off 
which is strong enough to be detected by 
man. This odor is driven back to other 
bees by fanning the wings and in this 
way the bees of the entire swarm are in- 
formed that a home has been found, com- 
munication evidently being entirely by 
seent instead of by sound (the ‘‘ joyful 
hum’’) as was previously supposed. 
Recently v. Frisch and Park found that 
the use of this scent has a much wider 
application. They determined that when 


bees discover a new source of food they 
expose the scent gland and by fanning, 
distribute the odor so that other bees in 
the vicinity are attracted to the food. 


During the summer of 1923, Bruce 
Lineburg not only confirmed the obser- 
vations of v. Frisch and Park, by experi- 


ments conducted at the Bee Culture 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology 
at Washington, D. C., but also establish 
ed the fact that scent is a most impor 
tant factor in enabling a discoverer of a 
supply of food to lead others directly to 
it. It appears that a discoverer of food 


produces a_ scented trail as it flies 
through the air. This trail ean be fol- 
lowed by other bees, if they leave the 
hive within a few minutes after the dis 
coverer has returned to the hive and 
‘announced’’ her discovery by the pe 


culiar ‘fdanee’’ through the hive de- 
scribed by both v. Frisch and Park. 

At first thought this theory seems so 
fantastic as to be beyond belief but, as 
Mr. Lineburg states, ‘‘the facts observ- 
ed are of such a nature as well nigh to 
establish such a theory as a faect.’’ The 
theory would explain many of the here 
tofore inexplainable things, such as, for 
instance, the speed with which other bees 
come to the source of a newly discovered 
supply of food, a phenomenon often 
cbserved by the beekeepers. 

The fascinating story of Lineburg’s 
experiments is told in the November-De- 
cember (1924) of the ‘American 
Naturalist.’’ 


issue 
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THERE are thousands of professional 
and business men and women in our 
eitiés and subur- 

Beekeeping a ban places who 


Diversion for 
Busy People. 


keep bees as a di 
version and a 
means of resting 


after a busy day in the office, thus keep- 
ing themselves fit for their strenuous 
work. As a rule, this class of beekeepers 


read the beekeeping literature with even 
more eagerness than the beekeeper who 
is earning his living from his bees. When 
these keen-minded men and women focus 
their attention on beekeeping they often 
go deeper into the subject than the prac- 
tical beekeeper. 
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The Editor well remembers one oeca- 
sion when a great physician in one of 
our large cities asked for an interview at 
his office. Even though there were a doz- 
en or more patients in the outer office 
waiting to see the great physician, the 
Editor was ushered through a hall into 
the inner office where arrangements were 
quickly made by which the physician- 
beekeeper and the Editor drove to the 
suburbs of the city to see the physician’s 
apiary. When the dozen or more patients 
who were patiently awaiting their turn 
were mentioned, the physician-beekeeper 
remarked that they would wait until he 
returned an hour or so later. He explain- 
ed that his work was so strenuous that 
it was necessary for him to have some 
diversion and the bees filled the bill ex- 
actly in his ease. 

Recently the Editor had the pleasure 
of attending a meeting of the Montreal 
Beekeepers’ Association at Montreal, 
Canada. In this association many of the 
leaders are business and professional men 
who have taken up beekeeping as a di- 
version. The keenness of perception of 
the various beekeeping problems and the 
thorough acquaintance with the beekeep- 
ing literature on the part of these busy 
business and professional men is indeed 
surprising. They are perfectly at home in 
the discussion of the various phases of 
practical honey production and as keenly 
interested in short-euts in production and 
greater yields per colony as any practical 
beekeeper, who makes his living from 
the bees, could possibly be. They are also 
intensely interested in the proper mar- 
keting of their product even though the 
financial returns may mean but little if 
anything to them. 

Such a class of beekeepers are worth 
more te the industry than most of us 
realize, inasmuch as they bring all of 
their business or professional training to 
bear upon the problems of beekeeping 
with even greater enthusiasm than most 
practical producers. They are also con- 
stant boosters for honey as a food and no 
one can measure the extent of their in- 
fluence on the consumption of honey 
among their friends. 
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IN some of the foreign bee journals there 
has been an outburst of discussion on 


different styles and 
The Hive sizes of hives which 
Question. reminds one of the 


discussion running 
through the bee journals in this country 
25 to 40 years ago. There are still so 
many styles and sizes of hives used in 
Europe that this topie will no doubt be 
a live one there for some time to come. 
Beehives, being in a sense a tool for the 
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beekeeper as well as a home for the bees, 
offer «a fruitful source of disagreement 
among beekeepers for it is quite natural 
that different workers prefer differeni 
kinds of tools. 

Beekeepers in the United States and 
Canada have learned that there is no 
magie in any particular hive construc 
tion which together with American ideas 
of standardization, has resulted in the 
elimination of most of the odd styles an‘ 
sizes of hives in America. In the older 
discussions of the hive question in this 
country as well as in some of the present 
discussions in some of the foreign bee 
journals, there has been a tendeney to 
make extravagant claims for greatly in- 
creased yields of honey because of some 
slight difference in the construction of 
the hive, which are not at all justified. 
Even now too many loose statements are 
made in comparing different sizes or 
styles of hives. Such statements as 
‘“twice as much honey with half the la- 
bor’’ from some certain type of hive are 
extreme and can not be the result of care- 
fully conducted experiments in an unbias 
ed way. 

So many conditions that are not al 
ways apparent, bring about a difference 
in the yield of the various colonies in the 
Same apiary even when the hives are all 
exactly alike, that it would be folly to 
draw conelusions from a difference in 
yield of a few colonies which are housed 
in a different size or style of hive. In 
order to make a fair comparison of dif- 
ferent styles of hives, a large number 
of each kind should be used in the ex- 
periment in the same apiary and the ex- 
periment should be conducted over a 
number of years in order to eliminate 
differences that may have been brought 
about by some peculiarity of the season. 
Furthermore, the management of each 
type of hive should be suited to the par- 
ticular hive in question, for different 
types of hives require different manage- 
ment. 

In this country the differences of opin- 
ion in regard to hives are largely con- 
cerned with the size of the brood-cham 
ber, some preferring the Jumbo size of 
frame while others prefer the standard. 
Sinee the advent of non-sagging foun- 
dation and the resulting more nearly per- 
feet brood combs, even this difference in 
opinion is being rapidly cleared away. In 
other words, under proper management 
there is apparently but little if any dif- 
ference in the yield of honey from colo- 
nies in the different styles of hives used 
in this country, provided all are abund- 
antly supplied with food at all times, and 
except for the sake of uniformity, it 
would be folly to throw away good hives 
of either style in order to adopt the other. 
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BEEKEEPERS who are located where 
the main honey flow comes early in rela 
tion to the peak 
of spring brood- 
rearing, have the 
annual problem 
of trying to build up all colonies to maxi- 
mum strength in time to take advantage 
of the honey flow. In such localities the 
most successful beekeepers make every 
effort to have their colonies in normal 
condition the previous late summer and 
fall, give them the best of protection 
during winter and see that each colony 
is abundantly supplied with stores for 
the great expansion of brood rearing pre- 
vious to the main honey flow, for this is 
the time the workers for the harvest are 
reared. The system of management 
throughout most of the year is directed 
especially to the one thing of speeding 
up brood-rearing in the spring in order 
to have the greatest possible number of 
workers for the harvest. This is the con 
dition throughout the greater portion of 
the north, especially in the white clover 
and alsike elover region as well as in 
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Production of 
Package Bees. 


the orange region of California. It is 
extremely difficult for beekeepers in 


such localities to realize that there may 
be locations where it may not be profit- 
able to push brood rearing to the limit 
in the spring when the bees are so willing 
ta greatly expand their brood-rearing ac- 
tivities. 

However, there are many locations 
where the bees go on with their program 
of heavy brood-rearing in the spring as 
though they expected the honey flow to 
follow immediately, but where there is 
no early honey flow. In some localities 
the peak of brood-rearing comes so long 
before the main honey flow that the colo- 
nies are actually not as strong at the be 
ginning of the honey flow as they were 
several weeks earlier. It is no wonder 
that the beekeeper in such locality has 
been unable to understand his fellow 
worker in the other type of location who 
is struggling to build his colonies up to 
profitable strength early in the season. 
Neither is it any wonder that the bee- 
keepers in the two types of location dis- 
agree violently as to the proper manage- 
ment of the colonies to take advantage 
of the honey flow, for their problems are 
entirely different. A prominent honey 
producer who produces honey in earload 
lots once told the Editor that he prefers 
to have his colonies become weak during 
the winter and spring as otherwise they 
would build up too early and go down in 
population before the arrival of the hon- 
ey flow, thus being in poorer condition 
to take advantage of the honey flow than 
the colonies that were weakened by poor 
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wintering or by a lack of suf‘icient stores 
for extensive brood-rearing in the spring. 

There are several things that can be 
profitably done in such localities that are 
no doubt better than permitting the colo- 
nies to become greatly weakened during 
the winter and spring in order to have 
them arrive at the honey flow later in 
the season, in the pink of condition. One 
of these is to divide the colonies at the 
proper time so that the two divisions will 
reach their greatest strength in time to 
take advantage of the main honey flow. 
Another plan which has been practiced 
extensively in California is that of mov- 
ing the colonies to another location where 
there is an early honey flow. 


During recent years beekeepers in cer- 


tain localities in the south, have prae 
ticed taking package bees from their 


eolonies early in the spring, thus holding 
them back in their development so that 
they are actually in better condition 
from having had the package bees taken 
away than they would have been if per- 
mitted to reach their peak of strength 
too early and then go down hill after- 
wards. This is indeed a fortunate solu- 
tion of the problem since most of the 
localities where the colonies reach full 
strength, some time previous to the honey 
flow, are in the south. The great pack- 
age bee industry that has grown so rap 
idly during recent years is built to a 
large extent upon this peculiar condition 
which makes it more profitable to take 
the bees away for packages than to leave 
them in the hives. Some have even tak- 
en the extreme view that it would be 
profitable to take away a part of the 
bees from strong colonies even if they 
were destroyed instead of being sold as 
package bees. 

This explains in part, at least, why 
package bees can be furnished so cheap- 
ly in some southern localities. The bee 
keeper who takes proper care of his colo- 
nies so that they do not become greatly 
weakened during the winter, can actual- 
ly take several pounds of package bees 
from each colony and later secure a lar- 
ger crop of honey than if he had not 
shipped the package bees. It is in such 
localities that the package bee business 
will reach its greatest development in 
the future. So far as the climate is con 
cerned, no doubt the orange region of 
southern California could produce pack- 
age bees profitably. But it is not a pack 
age bee location because it is blessed 
with an early honey flow from the orange 
blossoms. For this reason one would ex- 
pect package bees to be shipped into 
southern California instead of this being 
a center for package bee production. 
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THE RACES OF BEES 


By Phillip J. Baldensperger aging . 
° « whien 1e@ ecoull eas 
The Place of Origin of the Honey Bee. ily gain access; and 
Ancestors of Present Day Italian Bees 4 hive which he 


eould easily trans 
port. The log hives 
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Bees were culti- lodging place to 
vated or known to 
man in the so-called 
cradle of humanity, 
the fertile plains of 
Hindustan, long be- {As mentioned in the January issue of . : 

fore the ancient this journal, Phillip J. Baldensperger, edi or hollows in the 
Egyptians had _ tor of ‘Bulletin de la Société d’Apiculture the walls, _ still 
made the bee a des Alpes Maritimes,’’ a bee journal pub found all over Hin- 
symbol of industry mee Se, See, eS Bee, see. dustan, were prob 


eral weeks at this office preparing a series of 
and royalty. They irticles on the races of bees. Mr. Balden- ably the first types 
have rendered of hives. 


sperger, through his extensive travels, has 
great service to Where Honeybees 


been able to study the various races in their 
places of origin and therefore writes from 
mankind sinee the . 
: First Appeared. 
first observing hu Soeneen 


first-hand knowledge. His articles will ap 
mans found 


some 





pear serially during the coming months 
honey in abandoned 


Editor 
combs, among the rocks and trees in cen- 
tral and eastern Asia. 
Domestication of Honeybees. 

Bees were never domesticated, whether 
they lived in logs in far-away India, in 
the cliffs of the Atlas Mountains, Mount 
Olympus or Hymettus, or in the yards of 
The A. I. Root Company at Medina. The 
bee lives near man, but does not have 
uny intimate with him. A 
cat, a dog, a horse, a camel or an ele 
phant, for that matter, will answer our 
calls because they understand the names 


association 


given them, and like to be petted. I 
have known a eamel (whose head and 
neck nalone were as large as the whoie 


when called, 
face, 
a sympathetic expression in its 
dark-brown eves, almost the size of cups, 
and uttering something like a low mur 
mur, as ‘*That’s all 
right.’’ 

We may give our queen bees names, 
but has any beekeeper ever been able to 
go to a hive, eall the mother bee or any 
other bee, and take the honey as he would 
take the milk of a goat or a cow? Or 
to handle his bees as he does his dog or 
horse? All of these animals which have 
been so thoroughly tamed, are so com 
pletely domesticated that they are 
thankful for their owner’s intervention. 
There is nothing of the kind in the bee. 
They must be smoked when a visit is un 
dertaken They must be shut in when 
they are to be earried away. No, bees 
are not and never will be domesticated. 
They will steal the honey which man im 
prudently leaves uncovered, after having 
stolen it himself from the hives. The 
one uses his smoker to take it; the other, 
its sting 

When man, many thousands of vears 
ago, first observed bees, their wavs and 
their products, in the fertile plains of 
central Asia, he by degrees devised a 
hive with two objects in view, viz., a 


human body) turn around 
and rub its great lips along my 


show ing 


much as to say, 


Speculations and 
theories regarding 
the origin of the bee have been numerous 
and varied, according to the nationality 
of the naturalist or philosopher who 
wrote about them. They were invaria 
bly deseribed as having originated in 
the country where he lived. The poetical 
Indian writers refer to the bees as orig 
inating in a honey-produecing flower; the 
superstitious Egyptians supposed her to 
originate in the entrails of the deified 
bull Apis, whenee the Latin name of the 
bee was derived. The Greek philoso 
rhers (musieal and divine), as well as 
the seafaring adventurers, said she was 
horn on the Isle of Crete in the abode of 
the gods, under the sound of brazen in 
struments and eymbals; and modern Teu 
tons have elaimed that one race at least, 
i. e., the brown European bee, is of Ger 
man origin. 

The glacial periods, when great sheets 
of ice flowing down from the arctic re 
gions toward the temperate zones cov 
ered all vegetation and animal life for 
uneounted centuries, have upset manv 
theories. Mammoths, which can live 
only in warm climates, where they can 
find food on branches of trees, were dis- 
covered in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century in the colder regions of 
northern Siberia, near the mouths of the 
creat rivers. A mammoth in a com 
plete state of preservation, whose flesh 
had been perfectly preserved in nature’s 
cold storage, was used as meat by the 
Siberian explorers. According to geolo 
gists, it had been lying there for at least 
30,000 vears. 

Wherever mammoths 
plants would necessarily have to grow 
especially the flowering plants. Insects 
of all kinds were required to fertilize 
them, as pollination was the only way, 
whether by the agency of wind or by in 
sects. The most numerous of insects 
found on flowers were bees, and there 
fore the discovery of the mammoth so 
far north, at such a distant period in the 


could’ thrive, 
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world’s natural history, shows that bees 
likewise existed, in all probability, in 
that region and at that time. Ice had 
certainly driven back nearly every genus 
of animal life toward warmer climes, but 
many others lingered right at the bor- 
ders, or else adapted themselves to the 
environments. The polar bears, foxes and 
birds are examples of this. Bees found 
in the amber formations, in a fossil state, 
around the Baltic and in Switzerland, 
prove that they existed in the Tertiary 
period. H. v. Buttel-Reepen, in 1906, as 
well as Heer, calls this bee ancestor Apis 
adamitica, and recently Dr. J. L. Ratlr 
samhauser of Bordeaux discovered an 
other fossil bee in France. 


The Cradle of the Honeybee. 


There is no doubt that the warmer re 
gion of central Asia was the original 
home of the honeybee. When man took 
honey from the ‘‘blue bee,’’ as he called 
it, in the cradle of humanity, it was also 
in the cradle of bees. In no other part 
of the world are so many species of bees 
grouped together in one spot, with so 
many flowers at their disposal, and at 
the same time, so many bee-eating birds 
and inseets about them. The Saharian 
species of bees, on the other hand, which 
live in a sandy and rocky region of 
northwestern Sahara, may be said to 
represent the other extreme, where flow 
ers are scarce and bee enemies an excep 
tion. They have no traceable ancestors, 
as do the Indian bees, but are a distinct 
race which has developed ‘in that place, 
during thousands of years, in that envir 
onment and have become good honey- 
gatherers. 

Two of the Indian species of Apidae 

-the great rock bee (Apis dorsata) and 
the pigmy bee (Apis florea)—have de- 
veloped side by side, each building a 
single comb in the open air and under 
the ledges of rocks, branches of trees, or 
on bushes. Owing to the sudden change 
of climate or perhaps on account of the 
dry seasons, the giant bee has learned 
to migrate to more congenial climes. The 
intermediate species of Indian bees 
(Apis indica) has learned to settle in one 
place and to choose its lodgings so as to 
be able to protect brood and honey 





against would-be intruders. In regions 
where flowers are found all the year 


round, the Indian bee has established its 
home near the ground, enabling it to 
store the small amount of honey neces- 
sary for winter. 

A. Ludwig, in ‘‘ Unsere Bienen,’’ says: 
‘*Bees thrive as far north as the 64th 
degree of latitude in Norway, and are 
found occasionally near Bergen, and even 
at Trondjem. In Finland they are found 
only near Helsingfors and Abo at 61°; 
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and in Siberia they do not pass beyond 
the 51°—Irkutsk and Tomsh.’’ 

Shuckard, in ‘‘British Bees,’’ says: 
**Collections exhibit about sixteen spe- 
cies of the genus Apis, whose natural 
occurrence is restricted to the Old 
World; for though the genus, especially 
in the species A. mellifica has been nat- 
uralized in America and also in Austra- 
lasia, and in some of the islands of the 
Pacific, they were originally conveyed 
thither by Europeans.’’ 

Origin and Characteristics of Italians. 

Beekeepers, as a rule, are interested in 
knowing more about the origin of the 
bees and questions, such as these, are 
often asked: ‘‘Where did blacks and 
where did yellows originate? How did 
their colors and their tempers, their apti- 
tude for gathering honey, their mode of 
multiplication, ete., develop into the 
present state?’ The answers to these 
questions are not easy. 

The Italian bee, which is simply a va 
riety of Apis mellifica, was distinguished 
from the European brown bee by Spinola 
in 1906. As usual, early entomologists 
often added the adjective to the species 
from the place whenee they first saw the 
The Ligurian bee is found every 
where in Italy except Liguria, where the 
brown bee is known. The origin or in 
troduction of this bee or its hybridiza- 
tion, is not definitely known; but, by 
comparing the homes of the other yellow 
and black races, an hypothesis may be 
formed. The Greek philosopher, Aris 
totle, makes mention of dark and 
bright races of bees. He probably meant 
the Cyprian and darker Grecian bee. Vir 
gil also speaks of both black and colored 
bees. He, therefore, must have had a 
knowledge of the northern black bees. 

The Greeks were, however, much fur 
ther advanced, according to Hesiod, in 
the use of bars, to which the combs were 


race. 


fastened. These were put into baskets 
or skeps opening at the top. During 
their interminable wars, seven and a 


half centuries before our era, those hives 
were completely forgotten. However, 
Solon reminds beekeepers, in the sixth 
century before our era, that their hives 
should be at a distance of at least 300 
feet from the neighbor beekeeper. 
Inasmuch as beekeeping was so far de 
veloped, it is easy to understand why the 
seafaring nation, carried 
hives with them. The hives were set up 
by those primitive sailors, Greeks or 
Phoenicians, in places where they stayed 
for one or more seasons, and where they 


Greeks, as a 


plowed the land, sowed the seed, and 
waited for the harvest. They likewise 
carried their religious emblems with 


them and a statue to Ceres, the goddess 
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of agriculture, 
them. 

On the expeditions, being very often 
short of goats and lambs with which to 
offer sacrifices to their gods, they would 
make small models of lambs or goats, 
and these, the leaders of the sailor-agri- 
culturists explained, would be acceptable 
to the benevolent goddess of the earth, 
provided they were made of beeswax. 
Bees, of course, were easier to carry than 
lambs or goats, and could at onee fly out 
upon landing and gather honey for imme- 
diate use. In these expeditions the 
Greeks probably brought the yellow Cyp- 
rian race with them, and these bees, no 
doubt, spread in the spring following 
their arrival, and crossed with the dark 
race then existing on the Italian penin- 
sula. How easily a new race can be in: 
troduced and become dominating in a 
short time, is seen in the eastern states 
of North America and Canada, where the 
American Italian has taken complete pos- 
session, and the original blacks, imported 
two centuries ago, are on the verge of 
extinction. 

As Roman civilization advanced tow- 
urd the north, the vellow bees advanced 
likewise until all the blacks were ab- 
sorbed, forming the modern Italian race. 
These bees do not yet show a constancy 
in color, for there are dark Italians and 
very light-colored ones. Drones of this 
race are sometimes bright yellow, and 
sometimes they show but a very narrow 
ring on the first segments, and never on 
the last, or seventh, segment. 

Centuries have passed. The golden 
crescent found on the original Cyprians 
has almost completely disappeared, but 
it was not until the nineteenth century 


always accompanied 
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that the attention of modern beekeepers 
was called to the beautiful yellow-banded 
bee of Italy. 

During a campaign in northern Italy a 
Swiss apiarist, Conrad von Baldenstein, 
noticed the bees there and in 1843 took 
a few colonies with him and thus the 
Italians were transplanted to Switzer- 
land. His description aroused great en- 
thusiasm in Germany; but as means of 
communication were very difficult and 
slow, it was not until February, 1853, that 
Dzierzon, an advanced beekeeper, re 
ceived a few colonies of Italians brought 
over from Mira, in the environs of Ven- 
ice, Italy, to his home in Karlsmarkt, 
Silesia, Germany. It was with these 
Italians that Dzierzon was able to prove 
the theory of parthenogenesis, a theory 
he had discovered and put before the as 
tonished (and, to some extent, skeptical 
bee world, a few years before. 

Italians helped to prove the theory; 
and on account of their beauty, gentle 
ness and general qualities, they 
have since been imported into every 
country. They were first brought to 
France by Hamet in 1856, but have not 
made such rapid progress there as they 
did in America, where they arrived three 
or four years later. It is not clearly es 
tablished who was the first to introduce 
them in America; but it seems that M. 
Mahan of Philadelphia, and Mr. Parsons 
of Flushing, New York, had Italian bees 
before the Rev. L. L. Langstroth did. 
The reason of their rapid advance in 
America was in a large measure due to 
the faet that the black bee, introduced 
into America in 1638, was inferior to 
the brown bee of central and western 
Europe, as will be seen later on. 


good 
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A NEW EXTRACTING SUPER 


The advent of the 
automobile brought 
about a drastic 
change in methods 
of producing ex 
tracted honey 
When one had to get about with horses 
he either had no out-apiaries or had only 


one or two, and these, like the home 
apiary, were just as large as the bee 


keeper dared to make them. The prob 
lem of extracting the honey was some 
times solved by having an outfit at each 
apiary, and at other times by hauling the 
outfit from one apiary to another. There 
are, indeed, a few beekeepers in these 
days of rapid travel who still tote their 
outfits about. 

When I started in to produce extract- 
ed honey after nearly 25 years of comb 
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Dummy Frames Used as Spacers Provide 
Fixed Frames and Prevent Burr Combs 





honey production, I 
could not endure 
the thought of hav 
ing more than one 
outfit to take care 
of. Equally unpleas- 
ant was the contemplation of moving an 
outfit from apiary to apiary. The reason 
possibly back of this was the fact that 
this locality rarely warrants keeping 
over forty colonies in one place. _ It 
seems best here to have a score of api- 
aries numbering 20, 30 or 40 colonies 
each. It is thus quite apparent that one 
would hesitate to adopt a system which 
would mean so great an amount of labor 
as would be involved in moving and set 
ting up an outfit for extracting a score 
of times for one crop of honey. The 
iogical method in this case is to run one 
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central plant and fetch in all the supers 
of honey to be extracted in that central 
plant. 

Objections to Ordinary Extracting 

Supers. 

I had had some experience in moving 
supers of comb honey and also supers of 
brood frames heavy with honey. I had 
experienced the questionable pleasure of 
having the heavy combs of honey break 
their burr combs and slide crashing to- 
gether in the super. Upon arrival, a 
pool of honey the size of the super bot- 
tom would greet the eye when the super 
was lifted. Not for me. If I was to 
produce extracted honey in out-apiaries, 
then [ must have a super suited to that 
purpose. The cor:bs must be fixed. 














plain frames and spac- 


with 
ers or dummies. The spacers are false frames 


Extracting super 


which 
frames. 


hang in place between the regular 
All are clamped together by means of 
springs inserted at the side 


[ had some experience in uncapping 
and knew how irksome it is to uneap 
combs with the surfaces even with or 
below the edges of the frame. I decided 
that the combs must not only be fixed, 
but they must be fixed at a sufficient dis 
tance apart so as to enable the bees to 
bulge the combs beyond the frame edges. 

If frames are widely spaced, the bees 
sometimes push the building of their 
combs out over the end-bars, and up be- 
tween the top-bars, fastening combs to 
end-walls of hive or to bottom-bars 
above, ete. This nuisance must also be 
overcome. In spacing the frames, some 
arrangement must be devised to control 
the bees in their comb-building. 

The solution of the problem seemed to 
me to lie in the use of dummy frames, 
every two extracting frames to be sep 
arated or held apart by a dummy frame. 
Several experiments were carried out, 
most of them on a fairly large seale. 

My first experiment gave such excel 
Jent resuits that I knew at once that I 
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was on the right road, but my device 
was clumsy to handle and difficult to 
make, and my energies were then direct- 
ed to improving the dummy frame. Two 
years ago I hit upon what I am now 
using and which pleases me so much that 
I doubt if I ever will change it further. 














- ; ~ 
View rvom top (at left) and from bottom (at 
right) of assembled super. 


The body of this super is of regulation 
size for the ten-frame hive. At either 
end, on one inner side, are nailed verti- 
cal strips about *%” thick, for frame 
number one to rest against and thus be 


held that distanee from the side wall. 
The extracting frames themselves are 


made with top, ends and bottoms all the 
same width, 14%”. The top-bar is 5%” 
thick, end-bars %”, and bottom, 4”. If 
others can tolerate spacing devices per- 
manently as a part of their frames, I can 
not. I wish a clean sweep for the ex 
tracting knife. Such a frame as mine of- 
fers less liability to damage in the ex- 





Side view frame 


of frame 
and springs. 


spacer or dummy 
tractor. On the other side of the super 
are guide strips to control the springs 
which hold the frames firmly together. 
A word about the springs. As a de 
votee of the closed end-bars I devised, a 
score of years ago, springs similar to 
super springs but of such strength as to 
sustain twenty pounds each. In length 
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they are about 8” and they hold all firm- 
ly in place and prevent gluing. 
Construction of the Dummy Frame. 
The dummy frames offered the great 
est problem. At first I made them all of 
wood, the top and bottom strips being %” 


while the end-bars were 1”. The use of 
thuse at once revealed a serious objec- 
tion. The bees would -build sheets of 


drone comb, hanging them on these nar 
row top-bars. Some colonies would not 
do this, but many would, and the results 
were very trying to one’s patience. 
The super shown here has dummy 
frames with end-bars only %". For top 
bars and bottom-bars, strips of light 
weight galvanized iron, %” ‘wide, are 
folded to make them %” and used double 
for stiffness. This leaves a bee-space on 
either side of the strips, ample even for 
drones. The top strips are made long 
enough to reach the end-walls, while the 
bottom likewise extended. 
Thus the strips are held in proper posi 
tion. As the frames themselves have bot 
tom staples, all the end-bars are held side 
by side as is seen in the bottom view of 
the assembled super in the illustration. 
The holds eight frames with 


strips «are 


super 
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seven dummies. In a good season a 
super will have eight combs so built out 
that it is possible with one sweep of the 
knife, to remove the entire surface on 
one side of the comb. It is a pleasure 
to uneap such supers. 

Many may think that the handling of 
the dummies will prove a bugbear. I do 
not find it so. They do add work, but as 
they save work as well, it is easy to see 
that the balance can readily be in their 
favor. In bad seasons, with only partly 
filled combs, their value drops as will 
readily be imagined. So far as I know, 
all methods fail more or less in bad sea 
The joy they give in one good sea- 
son easily holds over for one or two bad 
seasons. 

In using these supers, if the work is 
heavy at all, a boy is employed to loosen 
the dummies and keep all clear for the 
uncapping man. The dummies rarely 
have to be taken from the body. One 
merely needs to loosen them, otherwise 
they would lift out with the extracting 
combs. The empty combs are again slip 
ped between the dummies and _ the 
springs pushed into place when the super 
is again ready for use. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 


sons. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONVENTIONS 


My first beekeep 
convention was 
Falls, 


1900. | 


ers’ 
at Niagara 
Ontario, in 

had been’ keeping 
bees on my own ac 
count for just one year, having taken 
over my father’s business when he d 
cided to retire. Money was none too 
plentiful, so I arranged to report this 
convention for a couple of farm jour 
nals; but it would have been profitable 
to me, even if I had been compelled to 
borrow the money, to go. Profitable, 
the only result had been a five minutes’ 
conversation with W. L. Coggshall, who, 
in those days, was a pioneer large-scale 
beekeeper in New York State. All I re 
member of that conversation was his 
question, my answer, and his reply, to 
gether with the facial expression which 
accompanied it. The question was the 
usual one, ‘‘How manv colonies do you 
keep?’’ IT think he said ‘‘bees,’’ but his 
meaning was clear. The answer was, 
‘*About eighty.’’ Then, seeking appar 
ently some extenuating circumstances, 
‘*T suppose you teach school or some 
thing.’’ ‘‘No.’’ Then he rose up, meta 
phorically, eyes bulging with an ineredu 
lous expression, ‘‘How in the world do 
you while away your time with eighty 
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How Association Meetings 
Made More Profitable ; 
Conventions upon the Industry 


hives of  bees?’’ 
Emphasis on ev try 
word. There was no 


Can _ be 


Influence of 


answer. I had 
thought I was fair 
ly busy. But the 


seeds of the idea of expansion were sown. 
The next convention, I remember well, 
was the Ontario convention at Barrie in 
1902. That meeting marked an epoch in 
the in Ontario, because of the 
formation of a crop report committee 
which has funetioned with practically 
the same personnel ever since, and in its 
first decade did much to stabilize prices 
throughout the Dominion. The first crop 
report and price recommendation appear 
ed after the crop of 1903, and it was ex 
actly twenty years later that the On 
tario Honey Producers’ Co-operative 
Company marketed the 1923 erop of its 
members. A great deal of water has run 
under the bridges of beekeeping in thos 
twentv years and a fascinating story 
could be written by some one who had th: 
time and ability to dig out the facts. 


business 


At that meeting in Barrie, Post, 
Chrysler, Couse, Newton and Sibbald 


were elected directors of the new ‘‘Ca- 
nadian Honey Exchange.’’ All except 
Post are still active in the association 
There was a dollar membership fee and 
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no member’s contract, so, of course, it 
simmered down to the annual crop re- 
port. From time to time after that, the 
idea was revived but there was always 
someone or some faction to throw a mon- 


keywrench into the works or pour on 
some cold water in the most friendly 
manner. At present we are touching 


wood, and are living in hopes that our 
selling organization, which has started 
off well, will continue to function in a 
manner that will put Ontario beekeep 
ing on a business basis and fully develop 
its possibilities. 

Change of Emphasis on the Marketing 

Problem. 

The growth of interest in honey selling 
among beekeepers is quite marked as it 
has appeared in conventions from year 
to year. It used to be that nothing but 
bee talk would interest any convention. 
| remember once, when in my youthful 
seal as provincial apiarist, I was giving 
«a long report on the year’s work, at the 
annual Ontario convention, a member in- 
terrupted by saying: ‘‘I would like to 
that man over there how he intro 
duces his queens.’’ Another time, dur- 
ing my term as secretary, when seeking 
to develop the thought that county con- 
ventions were for bee talk and the pro- 
vineial meeting for more important mat 
ters pertaining to the business, I precipi- 
tuted a near riot by bringing on one or- 
ganization or selling talk after another. 
Some of the older members stood it as 
long as they could and then stalked out 
of the meeting, a few of them never to 
return. I was severely criticised for put 
ting on such an uninteresting program, 
but was able to retort that the bulk of 
the erowd stayed until they had to run 
for their trains on the evening of the 
third day. Times have changed and now 
a selling talk interests a bunch of bee- 
keepers quite as much as one on produc- 
tion. It is a wholesome sign and brings 
one back to the idea that local meetings 
may talk bees to their hearts’ content, 
but when representatives have gone to 
the expense of traveling from distant 
parts of a state or province, their time 
should be earefully measured out and 
devoted to the more important phases of 
the business. 

During my convention life I have at- 
tended meetings in about fifteen states 
and provinces, in Ontario almost every 
year and frequently in adjoining states. 
Just as you can almost spot a beekeeper 
wherever you see him, so you can tell a 
beekeepers’ convention. Still a conven 
tion is a convention and there are cer 
tain characteristics common to all. I 
think the most outstanding feature is 
that each is managed by a few zealous 
individuals who do all the work, take all 


ask 
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the responsibility, get most of the credit 
and all the hard knocks, and would be 
mad if they did not. God bless them! 
These zealous ones usually hold the im- 
portant offices, but not always. There are 
sometimes ‘‘Col. Houses’’ even in the 
beekeepers’ association. 

When a prominent speaker has been 
brought from outside to address the con- 
vention, it is often a race to see who will 
get the most attention, the man who has 
cost the association perhaps fifty dollars 
or more for about two speeches, or the 
local men who have been heard often 
and will be heard again. I would not for 
one moment cast any reflection on the 
men who are the mainstay of these or- 
ganizations; but I sometimes think there 
is not a just conception of the cost of a 
convention’s time. The case which has 
gone on record as a elassic in this line is 
the whole session spent at a national 
meeting in San Antonio years ago dis- 
cussing smoker fuel. Counting the time 
and expenses represented by delegates 
present from all over the country, that 
session cost hundreds if not thousands of 
dollars, and the conclusion was that each 
beekeeper should use whatever fuel was 
most convenient. I use planer shavings 
out of my winter cases myself, but did 
not have to go to Texas to learn it. 

Just why are conventions held and as 
sociations formed? Primarily, I believe, 
because some like to hold office and make 
speeches before a sympathetic audience, 
and others like to ‘‘hear what they’ve 
got to say.’’ They also like to meet 
their fellow-beekeepers and see if they 
ean learn anything new about their fa- 
vorite pursuit. So the ones who like to 
lead eall meetings, and organize, and 
from this the society grows. Now, right 
here is the erucial point in the growth. 
Everyone, however modest, down in his 
heart likes to hold office or assume some 
sort of leadership. So if he goes to the 
meeting time after time and sees the 
same few re-elected and doing most of 
the speaking, he gradually loses interest 
and stays away. It is fine to have asso- 


ciations well managed, but one of the 
greatest factors of success is a wise dis 
tribution of the honors of office and 


places on the programs. 

Whenever I see the old officers all re 
turned by acclamation I feel sorry, espe 
cially if it is not the first time. The see 
retary and treasurer should not change 
often because of the continuity of duties 
involved, but the president should never 
occupy that position more than two 
vears, and the directors should frequent 
ly be shifted. We think we have the best 
system in Ontario where the second vice 
president holds that position for two 
years, then is first vice for two years, 
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and finally president two years. If he is 
wise when he steps from the chair, he re 
fuses re-election as director as well. I 
will leave it to the more experienced 
convention fans among my readers if I 
am not right in saying that the conven- 
tions presided over by the same man year 
after year have almost invariably dwin 
dled away. This is not casting any re 
flection on the permanent president’s 
ability, but merely a statement of what 
I believe to be true. 

Importance of Skillful Chairman. 

Although I said a moment ago that the 
president should be changed often, and 
although I do not withdraw my state 
ment, | will say now that it takes a lot 
of wisdom to be a suecessful chairman. 
It is a great handicap to a well-prepared 
program, but it is the rule, seldom brok 
en, that no convention starts on time as 
advertised. Many members are on hand 
at the appointed hour, but the officers 
are not, or else they wait for more to 
come, and thus teach those who do come 
that it is a mistake to be prompt. As a 
result, the program is jammed up right 
from the start and some important sub 
jects are neglected. Another common 
practice of conventions is to shift the 
speakers around so that the member who 
cannot attend all but is inter 
ested in one particular topic, is sure to 
find everybody talking foul brood full 
blast when he arrives for the session 
which was advertised to 
erative marketing. 

Then there should be way of 
throttling the man who talks too much. 
I remember, when European foul brood 
first became rampant in Ontario, IT was 
able to persuade one old beekeeper to 
give up his beloved black bees, although 
he had been loud in their praise at pre- 
vious conventions. When he _ finally 
adopted Italians, got clean and produced 
a good erop, he was so enthusiastic that 
he could not keep his seat at the next 


sessions, 


take up co-op 


some 


convention. He had to tell us all about 
it. It was a very joyous oceasion. I 
think he said ‘*Hallelujah’’ and 


**Amen’’ a few times, but it interfered 
considerably with the regular program. 
Still T would excuse him rather than the 
official who takes advantage of his po 
sition to talk, and talk, and talk some 
more, just because he likes to talk, re 
gardless of time-table or the rights of 
other speakers who also like to talk, and 
are legitimately on the program. They 
forget that at a convention officers should 


be like children—seen and not heard. I 
am not a fighting man, but there have 
been times when T would like to have 


gagged and bound someone like that and 
thrown him in a eorner. Although he 
may not realize it, the chairman is re 
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sponsible for putting across in an order 
ly manner the program which is placed 
in his hands. After the meeting has been 
carefully planned and properly adver 
tised, it is up to the chairman. That is 
why we think that a man ought to b« 
vice president for one or two years, 
knowing that he will probably be called 
upon later to occupy the chair. He can 
then sit back and criticise the chairman, 
mentally, to his heart’s content, and 
very likely learn some good lessons fron 
the able manner in which he handles 
diffieult situations. 

| have never been chairman of a large 
convention such as we have annually at 
Toronto, where there are often upwards 
of three hundred in attendance. I know 
just how it ought to be done, but that is 
not saying I would be quick-witted 
enough to do it that way if the time 
comes to try. During the term of years 
when [I was secretary and saw the great 
est growth of both attendance and mem 
bership, I made a special study of pro 
grams. We always had a three-day econ 
vention, the sessions starting on the aft 
ernoon of the first day and concluding at 
noon of the third day. Later, however, 
we gradually made full use of the three 
days allotted to the convention. By put 
ting something good on in the morning, 
we got in an extra session the first day, 


and with a drawing eard for the after 
noon session of the third day, we held 
most of the members until five o’eleok 
of that day. They soon realized that it 
did not cost any more for railroad fare 


and they got two extra chances to listen 
or talk. I then thought that we might 
make it less strenuous by dispensing with 


the evening sessions. Nothing doing! 
Whv should they lose two good evenings 


with expenses going on? So evening ses 
Exeept that 
evening is now devoted to a musieal en 
tertainment with beekeepers as perform 
ers and a beekeeper orchestra leader as 
director of ceremonies. And our conven 
tions now are a continuous per 
formanee. 
Utilizing Outside Speakers to Best Ad 
vantage. 
vear we have 


sions it was—and is. one 


almost 


Every one or more 
prominent speakers from outside as our 
invited guests, in addition to the 
friends who uninvited but are 
equally welcome, from adjoining prov 
and states. It has been my good 
fortune to partake of the hospitality of 
other conventions on various 
Sometimes in the pressure of convention 
duties the little courtesies due our guests 
with the best of 


goo 
td 


come 
inees 


oceasions. 


are, intentions, over 
looked. One thing which I consider 
thoughtless act, is to place an invited 


speaker at the end of the program of a 
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crowded session. I know it is considered 
the place of honor. But is it? By that 
time every one is tired, and if the pro- 
yram lags, as it always does, his time is 
cut short. A well-known speaker once 
told me that he had been nearly crowded 
off entirely, although the association had 
brought him to their convention at con- 
siderable expense. Considered from a 
a purely financial standpoint, an expen- 
sive speaker should be placed early in 
the session. Then let him crowd some 
local man, if need be, for the latter will 
be there after he is gone. It is also nice 
to remember that your guest is probably 
a stranger in your town and may have 
difficulty in finding the meeting place. 

Another thing I appreciate, when go 
ing out to speak, is to have full particu 
lars of the program in advance so as to 
fit my talks into their respective places. 
When arranging short programs 
at the college, I used to not only assign 
each speaker his subjects, but I often 
went so far as to suggest outlines. I 
found this necessary to avoid overlap 
ping by different speakers. I remember 
onee going out to speak at a convention 
on extracted honey production. The one 
who preceded me on the program spoke 
on comb honey production. Either of us 
could have nicely filled in his time with 
details of the actual season; but neither 
one had seen a copy of the program to 
know what else was coming. Each one 
prepared to outline the year’s manage- 


eourse 


ment leading up to strong colonies, 
swarm control, ete. Having the first 


chanee, he beat me to it. How much bet 
ter it would have been had the secretary 
outlined in some detail what he wanted 


from each of us. 
Influence of Apiary Inspection on Con- 
ventions. 
Somehow we do not have the excite 


ment we used to have at conventions in 
the old days. Everything is too 
well regulated, or else legitimate politics 
have taken the place of convention poli- 
ties. I remember that when apiary in- 
spection was new, the man who had 
worked hard as an agent of his associa- 
tion to secure a disease law, and was ap- 
pointed inspector under that law, felt 
that the offiee was his by an inalienable 
right, even though it was easily demon- 
strated that the work was too great for 
one man, and though he admitted that 
the rewards of office were quite inade- 
quate to compensate him for the time 
taken away from his own business. Hav- 
ing his appointment from a majority vote 
of the convention, he would move heaven 
and earth to swing that vote his way. 
sate-season inspection seemed to be done 
where it would do the most good, and it 
was even alleged that beekeepers some 
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times became members of the association 
without cost to themselves. When the 
opposing factions were also bringing 
pressure to bear, the fun grew fast and 


furious. Those good old days are past, 
perhaps, and conventions have settled 
down to the humdrum of bee culture 


methods and selling problems. 

But not without a struggle, for apiary 
inspection grew into apiary instruction, 
and the merry fight began over the evil 
of making more beekeepers. Some even 
went so far as to fight against increasing 
the membership of an association, be- 
cause the influx of new men and women 
to the convention broke the charmed eir- 
cle and disturbed the enjoyment of meet- 
ing only old friends from year to year. 
At one time when I happened to be the 
offender in Ontario, one dear old brother, 
who has sinee gone to his reward, an- 
nounced that beekeeping in Ontario was 
menaced by three great evils, American 
foul brood, European foul brood and 
Morley Pettit. This condition was not 
peculiar to Ontario, however, inasmuch 
as the third person of the ‘‘evil’’ trinity 
is now to be found in nearly every prov- 
ince and state in the person of some other 


provincial or state apiarist. Although 
production has inereased many fold, 
we are selling for better prices than 


when I first started beekeeping and re 
tailed best clover extracted honey at 
nine to ten cents per pound. 


The Social Features of Conventions. 

It does not seem necessary to urge 
that the social features of a convention 
should be kept in mind. Perhaps some 
other industries carry a fraternal spirit 
as strong as ours, but I doubt it. The 
‘“between’’ sessions with individuals 
and groups are often about as enjoyable 
as the sessions themselves. The only 
limit to them seems to be the members’ 
power of endurance to do without sleep. 
One of the most remarkable men in that 
line was W. Z. Hutchinson, who founded 
the Beekeepers’ Review. He prided him 
self on knowing personally every bee 
keeper of any prominence on the conti- 
nent, and made it a point to sleep with 
a different one each night at every con- 
vention so as to get his best ideas during 
the hours of confidence stolen from sleep. 
I was proud to sleep with him once, but 
now, somehow, I like to slip away to my 
own room for at least a few hours of rest 
before the next day begins. 

Conventions have made _ beekeeping 
what it is, and the spirit of fraternity 
which is so strong among beekeepers, 
springs from a common source, the love 
of bees. There is no getting away from 
this sub-foundation of all suecess in bee 
keeping. How often one hears older men 
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relate their early experiences, when they 
used to wish it were possible to make a 
living from this fascinating pursuit. Con- 
ventions have made this possible. We 
have even experienced a feeling akin to 
regret when learning to simplify our 
methods and eliminate some of our per- 
sonal contact with the bees. The man 
who just puts on his supers and lets the 
brood-chambers take eare of themselves 
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all summer, may make more money (I 
am not quite sure that he does) but he 
misses a lot of fun, provided he is a real 
honest-to-goodness beekeeper. It is not 
surprising that bee-talk should predomi- 
nate whenever beemen or women meet. 
The wonder is that even stress of finan- 
cial cireumstanees should so arouse their 
interest in selling talk as it has. 
Georgetown, Ontario. 








BREEDING BETTER BEES 


Can we improve 


By J. E. Crane 


fool with them. But 


our bees? ‘*‘Yes,’’ . . — good things come 
some one says, Various Points of Superiority to Look slowly. 

‘“but we need to for in Selecting Colonies for Breeding Most of our 
control their mat- ehoice varieties of 


ing, either on some , 
island isolated from other bees, or in 
some barren section where there are no 
other bees.’’ I suppose I have heard 
these objections to making any effort to 
improve our bees a hundred times, more 


or less, and beeause the best possible 
way was impracticable, nothing was 
done. 


The fact that various breeds of bees, 
such as blacks, Italians and Carniolans, 
frequently called races, exist, show the 
tendency of bees to change when mating 


is not controlled. Indeed, we have in 
our own country a fine illustration of 
their susceptibility to change. Queen 


breeders, with a view to increasing the 
demand for their queens, have produced 
a breed they eall ‘‘Goldens,’’ and golden 
they are. I know no more beautiful 
sight in nature than a colony of these 
bees flying freely. 


Control of Mating Not Necessary for 
Improvement. 


These breeders of golden bees did not 
wait for some practical way to control 
mating, but started right in breeding 
from the best they had and in a com 
paratively few years have achieved a 
wonderful success. We Americans are 
in too great a hurry and do not as a rule 
turn our attention to work that requires 
time to secure the best results. Horses 
and coaches must give way to railway 
ears and automobiles. Letter writing 
must give way to the telegraph and tele- 
phone. And now even these are too slow 
and we listen in on the radio or fly 
through the air. Even our food must be 
‘*predigested’’ to save time and trouble. 

Some persons seem to think that if we 
ean not change our bees in five or ten 
years to our ideal, it will hardly pay to 


animals and birds, 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, grains and 
grasses have sprung from lowly forms of 
inferior types and there is no reason why 
our bees should not respond as quickly 
and as completely as other forms of life, 
if we can only wait. 
Great Difference in Temper of Different 

Colonies. 

If we work all day in a yard of bees 
we shall be likely before night to know 
something about the difference in the 
disposition of various colonies. Some are 
very gentle, while others are very cross, 
and others are found all the way be 
tween these extremes. You can not see 
this quality of gentleness as you look at 
a queen or her progeny, but you may 
have a painful sensation of the lack of 
it when you try to open a hive where the 
bees are without it. It is not a serious 
task, when we find a colony with a vi 
cious disposition, to remove the queen 
and replace her with one of a more ami- 
able disposition. 


Selecting for Honey Gathering Qualities. 

Few qualities in bees are more appre- 
ciated than their industry. I was talk 
ing, a short time ago, with a very intelli 
gent beekeeper from the northern part 
of our state. He said that some colo- 
nies, with only half the number of bees 
that others have, make much more hon- 
ey. I believe we have all had similar 
experiences. In fact, we have found col- 
onies that appeared to be downright 
lazy. 

I remember a very pronounced ease of 
this kind some years ago. While others 
were filling their supers, this colony was 
idling away the time. I stood it as long 
as I eould, until finally I got disgusted 
with their idle ways. I then removed the 
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empty supers, opened the hive, shook the 
bees from their combs of brood and hon- 
ey and gave them dry combs instead. I 
then said to them, ‘‘ Now, go to work or 
starve.’’ For two days they still loafed 
after which they woke up and went to 
work with a will. 

Developing Strain That Produces Good 

Crops in Poor Seasons. 

During the past season, while cleaning 
sections, I have noticed that some of the 
colonies from most of our yards have 
given a very fair yield of honey. (I 
could tell where each super came from, 
and even the hive, by the letter anil 
number on the super.) Had all done as 
well, we would have had a fairly good 
season, but many colonies after gather 
ing a little surplus seemed to get dis- 
couraged and gave up work, while others 
contented themselves with gathering 
propolis. It looks as though there were a 
great chance for improvement along this 
line. 

Importance of Stamina and Longevity. 

There are other qualities that require 
our attention. Bees are very much like 
mankind or mankind very much like 
| bees. Some will stand up under adverse 

conditions, while others will fail utterly. 
We have had colonies which were weak 
in spring and which we fed and nursed 
through the season, hoping they would 
do better the following year, only to 
meet with disappointment. Other colo- 
nies, reduced to a mere handful in the 
spring, will build up with a vigor that is 
surprising, and perhaps give a large yield 
of honey. I believe that most old bee- 
keepers will recall some such experience. 
I remember one colony in particular. 
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It was just forty-one years ago this sea- 
son. I had given the colony up as 
worthless but had neglected to remove 
the combs. Later I saw some bees flying 
from it and opened the hive to see what 
was going on, when I found a very small 
but very thrifty colony of bees. I gave 
them a little attention and they built up 
sufficiently to give me a good surplus. 
With vigor or stamina is associated lon- 
gevity, and this is especially noticeable 
in the spring or late summer and it does 
more to keep up the strength of our colo- 
nies than we are accustomed to think. 

There are other qualities worthy of the 
attention of the eareful breeder of bees, 
especially if he produces comb honey. 
Method of Procedure for Improvement. 

To secure the best results, a moderate 
sized yard of bees is preferable to a lar- 
ger one. Two or more strains of the best 
bees to be had should be used, one strain 
to produce queens and the other drones. 
One strain can produce queens this year 
and drones the next. Of course, there 
will be some queens mated with drones 
from an outside yard, but enough will 
mate with your own drones to give a 
large number to choose from the follow- 
ing season. 

We find, in our own experience, that 
with several hundred or a thousand colo- 
nies to look after, we can not give this 
subject the attention it richly deserves, 
and must depend largely upon others to 
furnish us with the best breeding stock. 

I know of no other nature work so fas- 
cinating and enjoyable as that of improv- 
ing our plants, flowers, fruits and ani- 
mals, including birds and bees. 

Middlebury, Vt. 











I.—The City. 

There is no more ancient city than 
Apiatia, or none like it. Although its ar 
chiteeture has been imitated it cannot 
be copied. The color tones are also its 
own. 

Its surroundings are those of nature 
and natural they have remained, for art 
is but an imitation of nature and can 
never hope to attain the beauty or util- 
ity of its model. These surroundings 
are hill and dale, glade and forest. Util 
ity is hard and bare, useful for material 
things but unpleasant to the eye at 
times; so the maker of the universe em 
bellished glade and forest with flowers. 
Quite likely fruit and nut could have 
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APIATIA. THE CITY ENDURING 
By Charles E. Waterman 


A Vision of a Remarkable Commonwealth where Princesses, Princes and Lowly Work- 


ers Have Worked Out Their Destiny for Innumerable Ages 


been created without the intervention 
of blossom, but a good deal of pleasure 
would have been sacrificed by such an 
omission. Not only are flowers a pleasure 
to the eye, but the perfume which ac- 
companies bloom is a pleasure to the ol- 
factories. Therefore it cannot be a sur- 
prising thing to find nectar hidden there- 
in or life of its own for the interest of 
observers. 

The city of Apiatia had these natural 
surroundings and it was the sum bonum 
of the pleasure of the inhabitants to 
ramble therein and observe the works 
of nature. But all nature is utilitarian. 
Something useful is always found be 
neath the ornamentation and the inhabi 
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tants of Apiatia found the useful and it 
became the life work of the community. 

The outsides of the edifices were plain 
and severe. Ornamentation was reserv 
ed for the interior. Plain lines give the 
appearance of strength and solidity, but 
both nature and art abhor them. Curved 
lines are those of beauty, and in the city 
of Apiatia a compromise was made be- 
tween the two extremes. The corners of 
the squares were knocked off with the 
device of a brace, although there was 
nothing to brace, giving the architecture 
an hexagonal character. The color scheme, 
too, was soft. Not raw reds and whites, 
but browns, creams, ambers and wines, 
with lights falling on them, adding a 
glint of gold here and there. 


Within are courts and_ corridors 
thronged with workers, and the hum of 
them is continuous like the distant and 


continuous throbbing of the ocean, or 
the sound of west winds in the tree tops. 
Royalty reigns therein and a thousand 
fans keep the air, perfumed with am 
brosia, in zephyr-like circulation. Guards 
police the canyon-like corridors, built in 
cerine-like solidity, where dwell the in 
habitants of the day and which contain 
the nurseries of those to come tomorrow. 
Storehouses bulge with amber and wine 
colored nutriment, fit alike for active 
workers and leisurely princes, but for 
royalty, active or prospective, the regi 
men must contain something more than 
mere nutriment—must possess a stimu 
lant to the spirituelle and an incentive 
to vision, for future prosperity depends 
upon the qualities of the executive. 

Perhaps Apiatia has always been an 
inspiration, both as to industry and artis 
tie conception. It may be the Moors had 
it in mind when they built their famous 
red castle—the Alhambra—their mosaic 
citadel with its gates of pomegranetes, 
its hall of ambassadors, its court of 
fountains, its minarets, and the muezzin, 
continuously erying out: ‘‘There is no 
God but Allah, there is no conqueror but 
God.’’ 

3ut the great red castle is gone. Deso 
late is the ‘‘Hall of Ambassadors,’’ and 
silent the ‘‘Hall of Fountains.’’ That 
edifiee was an imitation, built by human 
hands, and therefore doomed to destruc- 


tion; but its great prototype, Nature, 
endures. It hath its seasons, the day 
when it brings forth flower and fruit, 


and the night when it rests; but it is a 
continuous resurrection. So Apiatia en- 
dures. 

II.— Workers. 

The city of Apiatia depends for its ex- 
istence on its workers. This is not as 
new and revolutionary a thing as such 
an announcement made today might im- 
ply, but as old as the world when applied 
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to Apiatia. There is a glory in work, 
even drudgery. It is an achievement. It 
may be artistic and so carry a charm. It 
may be materialistic and so have lasting 
solidity. The latter type of workers look 
to the earth with its sustenance and 
treasures; the former to the sky wher: 
they discover stars. Both are useful, es 
pecially to the government. From the 
former is obtained the practical, which 
provides for every day life; and from the 
latter the imaginative, which provides 
for the future—for progress and growth, 
and the faith that progress can be made. 

It may be the lowest stratum, but it is 
the base upon which the superstructure 
rests. The government of Apiatia is roy 
alty, but it rests on loyalty. It is not 
hereditary royalty, but expresses a 
choice of the workers, so it comes pretty 
near to democracy—a representative gov 
ernment at least, a government of com 
munity interests; and has been an object 
lesson for nobody knows how long. 
III.—Drones. 

In every community there are drones 
—individuals like lilies, ‘‘who work 
not.’’ In most communities they are 
self-appointed and exist in a precarious 
way, unless they have riches thrust upon 
them. In Apiatia, however, drones are 
elective and riches are always thrust 
upon them. In most communities drones 
are considered a menace, as contributing 
nothing to the common good-——as show 
ing lack of thrift—but in Apiatia they 
are looked up to as a superior orader— 
prinees, almost divinity, and fed on spe- 
cially prepared food. They outgrow their 
fellows, the workers, are sleek, foppish 
in apparel of brown and gold; they bask 
in the sun and dream of a day when one 
of them shall be picked out for valiant, 
radiant service. Like others bred in 
leisure, they gamble on chance as to 
choice. It may mean death to the chosen, 
but death is a common destiny and it 
would be sweet to die in eestacy. 

The big day comes. There is great com 
motion in Apiatia. Music, like the beat 
ing of waves on an ocean beach, or, per 
haps, the rushing of wind through pine 
trees, a violent symphony, to the rythm 
of which march workers in phalanxes as 
if guarding something precious. They 
are guarding something precious. 

In the midst of the workers was the 
most brilliant creature the princes had 
ever seen. Her mantle was brown, and 
about her zone was a girdle of gold, 
about her throat beads of gold, and abov: 
her eves a fillet of gold; from her shoul 
ders descended divided veils, sparkling 
in the sunlight with myriad gems. 

If the prinees were dazzled by this ra 
diant creature, she in turn was no less 
dazzled by them. True to the force put 
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into the world, when it was chaos, which 
causes individuals divided by sex to tra- 
verse leagues in search of an opposite, 
she looked at them with curious yet long- 
ing gaze. 

Instantly there was commotion. The 
prinees roused out of indulgence, stood 
at attention for just a second, then rush- 
ed at the princess. ‘‘All is fair in love 
and war’’ is an old maxim and it has 
been recognized in Apiatia always. They 
sang as they rushed the séng of Adam— 
‘fonly one girl in the world for me.’’ 
They cireled about her and jostled each 
other. Oh, just for a touch of that tremu 
lous body, just a flash of eye to eye. 

What they thought she thought. There 
vas something irresistible about them. 
She longed for possession. Their waltz 
like ecireling eestacized her. She must 
join them. Blind as Eros—blind of Eros— 
she fluttered her filmy veils. Air as of 
\raby, perfumed by the scent of innum- 
erable flowers, filled them as of wings, 
till she sailed away clasped in the em- 
brace of a cavalier. The azure of the sky 
softened the daylight through which the 
sun rays darted and glistened forming 
Kufie characters, which wove themselves 
into a romance sweeter than ever ema- 
nated from the Euphrates, and so they 
floated, dreamed, became intoxicated, 
beeame somnolent, and dropped to earth 
exhausted, surfeited. From that daze 
the prinee eame not back. He cared not 
for the jealousy of his fellows. He felt 
nothing of it. He was oblivious. It was 
Nirvana. 

IV.— Queen. 

The princess came back. A thousand 
workers stood at attention and salaamed. 
They elosed in behind her and formed a 
triumphal procession; but a feeling of 
oppression came over her. Her one joy- 
ous day was over. It was true she was a 
queen and could live in state. It was true 
she was a queen and could command— 
could command and her subjects would 
obey; but the elevation carried duties. 
Her place was the highest in the realm, 
but to be devoted to duty which also 
means slavery. The pope is a prisoner 
in the Vatican; the grand lama in Tibet; 
and the queen of Apiatia in her palace. 
Forevermore her duty was to her sub- 
jeets. It was an onerous duty that em- 
ployed her hours day and night—waking 
or sleeping. Youth fled and her body 
grew obese. The joy of sipping nectar de- 


generated into a stimulation for life and 
power. Love of power lost its grip, and 


she saw in it only an ordinary process 
of life. A process that had a beginning 
and consequently must have an end. A 
time must come when some other princess 
would have a mad honeymoon flight, 
then take up her duties, and the present 
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queen would molder as all queens before 
her had done; and as the days were born 
and vanished into darkness, she became 
ready for the succession. 

V.—L’envoi. 

At first thought it might be considered 
unnatural that a queen should grow tired 
of regality; but such an end might be 
expected for workers. Labor wearies and 
many times must be taken as it own re- 
ward; and when one drops at his or her 
task about the only notice is the com- 
mand issued to fellow workers. ‘‘ Bury 
your dead,’’ and the implied comment, 
‘‘There is none noble among workers.’’ 

There is is a consolation, however, in 
all things. It is doubtful if the dwell- 
ers of Apiatia have a sacred book where- 
in are the commands of a personal god, 
but the commands of nature stored in 
the hearts of each are equivalent to that 
of the human book wherein it is written: 

To everything there is a season— 

A time to be born; 

A time to die; 

A time to kill; 

A time to weep; 

A time to mourn. 

To every community at some time or 
other there comes a reaction against es- 
tablished things, otherwise there would 
be no progression. A revolution general- 
ly breeds dread, yet progress is made 
through such upheavals. 

A leisure elass always excites envy 
and jealousy with the less prosperous 
and their ostentation often inflames them 
to such an extent that a massacre en- 
sues. The prinees of Apiatia have always 
been subject to massacres. During the 
warm weather they have always been 
allowed to bask in the sunshine and par- 
tuke of the ample supply of sustenance; 
but when winter comes, when sustenance 
must be measured by the number of 
mouths, then the unproductive must be 
sacrificed to the necessities of material 
ism; and if jealousy sweetens the neces- 
sitv, then the ery goes forth, ‘‘Down 
with princes. Death to princes. To those 
who produce belong the fruits.’’ 

Apiatia. Where is it? 

It is not a nation with a particular 
section of country assigned for ocecupa- 
tion, but is international—something 
like the dispersed inhabitants of old 
Judea. Its temples and palaces pervade 
all nations, and the inhabitants are 
peacefuily assimilated by them—even 
weleomed. They live in subjugation, yet 
are not so much slaves as associates. 
Their brown bodies, which might imply 
an inferior people are not so considered 
anywhere. The learned eall them Apis 
mellifica: and those not learned of books 

honey bees. 


Mechanic Falls, Me, 
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HONEY MAKES FOODS KEEP LONGER 


How to Make Delicious "Cakes, Pies and Can- 
dy with Honey 


In cookery, honey serves to keep the 
food longer without its becoming stale. 
If you want to take a day’s vacation 
from cooking, that there are some 
honey cookies on hand. If you are pre- 
paring for a company feast, a honey cake 
ean be made a week ahead of time, while 
for unexpected company nothing is so 
comforting as a honey fruit cake. 

Honey may take the place of molasses 
in any recipe calling for it. Your usual 
recipe for molasses cookies is changed by 
substituting honey (thereby imparting a 
much more delicate flavor) and by using 
less soda. Only one-fourth of a teaspoon 
of soda is used to every cupful of honey, 
unless it is quite acid, in which ease use 
half a teaspoonful of soda. In addition, 
you may use a teaspoonful of baking 
powder to make the cake rise higher. 

It is not necessary to heat the honey, 
or to make the eake any different, simply 
substitute a cupful of honey for a eupful 
of sugar, then cut down the milk by one 
fourth cupful. Chopped nuts may be used 
in the cakes. Cardamon seed is especial 
ly good as are the old fashioned corian- 
der or aniseed. Cinnamon, one teaspoon- 


see 


ful, with half as much of nutmeg and 
cloves, are a good spicing. Here is a 
simple recipe: 

One-half cup butter, 1 cup honey, 1 


egg, % eup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 
% teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon all- 
spice, 3% cups flour. Cream the butter, 


add honey and egg yolk and cream. Let 
stand while sifting eake flour with soda 
and ™% teaspoonful salt and spices. Add 
sour milk and flour alternately to cream- 
ed honey mixture. Bake in moderate 
oven at 325 degrees in shallow pan. 
Fondant is handy to have in the house 
as it is quickly molded into fresh can- 
dies by adding color and flavor. It can 
be made and kept in a covered crock in 
a cool place as long as six months, though 
you would probably not have it in the 
house that long without eating it. Use 
equal parts sugar and honey and water. 
Cook without stirring to the soft ball 
stage, 238 degrees by the thermometer, 
or when it will barely form a ball that 
can be picked up out of ice cold water. 
Pour onto a platter rinsed with cold wa 
ter, and let cool to lukewarm, then work 
toward the center with a butter paddle. 
When cold enough to handle, knead with 
the hands, and store away. This can be 


molded into balls with pink color and 
oil of cloves, or green and oil of pepper 
mint. Or it can be flavored with cocoa, 
raisins, cocoanut, chopped pecans or va- 
nilla. Do not use too much of a liquid 
flavor or fruit juice. This fondant is 
much superior to the usual fondant in 
its keeping qualities. Barely softened 
over hot water, it is used for coating cup 
cakes. 

Honey pie, unlike honey cake or honey 
fondant, will not keep long, as you will 
find after it is made and the family tastes 
it. Beat two eggs well, add %4 teaspoon 
salt, one cup warm honey (not hot) and 
lastly one tablespoonful of butter. Beat 
well and pour into a pastry lined tin which 
been chilled. Pop into a hot oven, 
and bake at 450 degrees ten minutes, then 
lower the temperature to 300 for thirty 
minutes. When taken from the oven, 
grate over the top of it the yellow part 
of orange or lemon rind, or cover thickly 
with finely chopped nuts, returning to 
the oven long enough to slightly roast 
them. Doris W. McCray. 

Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
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BIG YIELDS FROM SWEET CLOVER 


Do These Come Only During First Few Years 
After Seeding in Any New Locality? 


Sweet clover yields nectar in any one 
location for a few years only, then the 
big honey flows stop never to return. I 
know beeause I have paid for my school- 
ing in thousands of dollars in freight 
bills and in years of hard labor. 

Pendleton County, Kentucky, gave 
two big honey flows, about five mediocre 
ones and then the sweet clover quit 
yielding. I was there and know. People 
said, too many cows, so I sold my bees 
and quit. My brother, Joe C. Weaver of 
Cochrane, Alabama, was in the sweet 
clover belt of that state when it quit 
there. By keeping my ear to the ground, 
I find it quits in any place after it has 
grown for a few years. I have not been in 
Colorado, but I have not heard a word 
about the big honey flows from the sweet 
clover along the irrigating ditches re 
cently. The same condition exist there 
that exists in the other places mention 
ed. 

When I came 
I found the 
shade. Yields 


to Towa three years ago, 
bee fever at 110 in the 
of two to three hundred 
pounds every year with no chance of a 
failure, were reported. I started in and 
the very first year the honey flow stopped 
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right in the middle. ‘‘Too dry,’’ the boys 
said; ‘‘just wait until we get a year 
with some rain at the right time.’’ This 
was in 1921. 1922 gave us a good flow 
with practically no rain until the 23rd 
of July when it rained five inches in 
five days. This brought the clover back 
and we had a fine honey flow. 1923 was 
the year that knocked us cold. That 
vear I saw fields white with sweet clover 
for six weeks but the bees did not store 
aun ounce of honey. ‘*Too wet,’’ the boys 
said, but at the same time a man located 
just across the state wrote that he had 
a thousand acres of sweet clover in reach 
of his bees and that it was too dry. These 
too wets and too drys may satisfy the 
average layman but they do not satisfy 

thinking man. [I have learned that 
where there is an effect there is a cause. 
An Iowa beekeeper who has just had 
three years of sweet clover in his loca- 
tion got 200 pounds per colony in 1923 
with record floods. 

There is one of two causes that keeps 
sweet clover from yielding, either some 
plant disease or the clover depriving the 
of some essential element. If it is 
latter, rotation as we have here, 


soil 


the 


would remedy the trouble. Sinee it 
does not do so, I am foreed to the eon- 
clusion that it is a disease. This is also 


the opinion of the head of the Alabama 
experiment station. Last year I saw the 
stalks of white sweet clover almost black 
nearly to the top before they bloomed. 
In other words, these plants looked, be- 
fore they bloomed, as they should after 
they had been in bloom for six weeks. 
In my last article on sweet clover I 
urged beekeepers to sow sweet clover in 
their location. This, I believe, ap 
plies forcibly now than ever as 
the prejudice against sweet clover is not 
nearly so great as then. Two thousand 
pounds of sweet clover seed sown in al 
ternate years will be worth more to the 
average beeman than tearing up and mov 
ing to new locations. 
Moville, Towa. 
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Virgil Weaver. 
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AN ASSOCIATION LEADER 


ames Gwin, the Live Wire President of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers’ Association 


While not an extensive honey-produe 
er, due to other interests, the subject of 
our sketch is one of the leaders in Wis 
consin beekeeping. He has been elected 
three times president of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association, which is, per 
haps, the strongest and best organized 
state association in the United States. 
Mr. Gwin is certainly a live wire. He is 
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an excellent presiding officer, and _ be- 
lieves in having the program earried out 
according to the schedule and on time; 
and if any of the brethren take a little 
too much time he is rapped down; but 
he does it in sueh a way that no feelings 


are hurt. He is a hale fellow well met, 
with a glad hand to all. 


He stands for quality of production, 
with a guarantee of satisfaction or mon- 
ey refunded in all honey sales. He be 
lieves in a thorough campaign to educate 
the publie as to the value of honey as 
a food; is a strong advocate of a better 
feeling of friendship that will eliminate 
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the usual price-cutting; and is a firm be 
liever in the theory that advertising is 
the key that unlocks the honey market 
ing problem. He _ practices what he 
preaches, and has no difficulty in selling 
all his honey, and the other fellow’s, too. 
He has in front of his place a 6 by 10 
honey sign that can be read 30 rods 
away. 

The beekeepers of Wisconsin will do 
well to keep such a man in the front 
line, as it is not always the most exten 
sive producers of honey that are most 
helpful to the industry at large. Mr. 
Gwin is a man who earries on a number 
of other lines besides beekeeping; but it 
is apparent that the interests of bee 
keepers, as a whole, more than his own 
personal interests, dominate his life and 


thought. E. R. Root. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE WINDBREAK 
Sunflower Stalks Held in Place by Wires Make 


an Efficient Windscreen 


My apiary is located in a rather ex- 
posed place, owing to the fact that it is 
used to demonstrate the possibilities of 
apiculture in a small way on a back lot 
of small acreage, as a means to sell real 
estate in a subdivision. The north and 
west winds have a very strong sweep 
over this part of the place, but on ac 
count of the prominence of this partieu- 
lar lot (it ean be seen from all direc- 
tions), it was almost necessary to place 
the bees in this particular location. 

After the bees were packed in winter 
quarters, I felt that it would be a great 
advantage to have a windbreak, but that 
brought up another question, what king 
and of what material? I did not wish 
to make a permanent windbreak, and I 
did not wish to go to the expense of a 
high board fence, so I east about for a 
substitute. 

We had raised a quantity of sun flow- 
ers and after the tops were cut off we 
had a large number of stalks that were 
of no use and in the way. I got the 
idea that if these were set up against a 
heavy wire on two sides of the yard, ani 
set bracing against the wind, that | 
could get the same results as a_ board 
fence without any cost exeept for the 
labor involved. 

The wire was strung taut, the stalks 
set up at an angle leaning against it, 
another wire was placed on top, parallel 
with the first and a third wire was 
placed midway between the first wire 
and the ground. parallel to the other two. 
[ bound the first and second wires to 
gether at intervals of about four feet 
with short pieces of wire in order to 
keep the stalks in an upright position. 

This pieture reminds me of a quotation 
| have somewhere, ‘fA great life 
has passed into the tomb and _ there 
awaits the requiem of winter snows.’’ 

Ontarioville, Tl. M. G. Eldred. 


seen 
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COMBLESS PACKAGES OR NUCLEI 


An Argument in Favor of Three-Frame Nuclei 
Instead of Combless Packages 


The principal argument which has been 
advanced against shipping nuclei instead 
of combless packages is that there is dan 
ger of spreading the brood diseases when 
combs are shipped with bees. The argu 
ment is correct if such combs are actual 
ly infected, but there is absolutely no 
danger of infection when nuclei come 
from healthy apiaries. Nobody should 
sell or ship packages of any kind from 
diseased apiaries, when it is possible to 
obtain bees from apiaries that are free 
from disease. 

It is a well known fact that no rule, 
nor law, nor code of any kind will pre 
vent the spread of the brood diseases by 
shipments of bees to purchasers thereof, 
if the seller or shipper is dishonest. For 
instance, candy used for combless pack 
ages may be made with his own infected 
honey, even though he may have prom 
ised to use honey that is boiled (which 
is not good for bees), and also notwith 
standing the fact that he may have prom 
ised to use the new candy material made 
without the use of honey. Moreover, 
some buyers of bees ask that combs of 
sealed brood be ineluded in so-ealled 
‘combless’’ packages which does not 
make it combless, after all. 

I think that three-frame nuclei are 
superior to three-pound combless p2ck 
| refer to high-grade nuclei. They 
are ideal packages, wherein bees do not 
cluster as much as they do in combless 
packages. They arrive in better condi 
tion, and they appear to please the buy 
ers more than do combless packages. 

Also, they are more easily put up, and 
the bees in the apiary do not become agi 
tated as much when nuclei are being put 
up as when combless packages are being 
prepared 
as less trouble with nuelei for all he 
has to do is to open the box, lift the 
frames and place them into hives, then 


aan 
ages. 














Windbreak made of sunflower stalks 


supported by wires which are fastened to posts 


for shipment. The buyer, also, 
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brush cut what few bees may be left in 
the shipping box. 

While I admit that bees may be ship- 
ped promiscuously with greater safety 
against the spreading of foul brood by 
means of combless packages, yet I be 
lieve that there is little danger if nuclei 
are put up and shipped by high-class, 
conscientious beemen, shipping from 
healthy apiaries. Foul brood may be 
quickly discovered in combs of brood, 
but not so soon discovered in cases 
where the infection comes with bee can- 
dy. Bee journals should not publish ad 
vertisements from people who wish to 
sell bees who are not possessed of chat 
aeter and intelligence warranting the 
right to the use of a medium for the sell 
ing of bees in packages either with or 
without combs, and who, while their api 
aries are healthy, will use second hand 
cages that they have requested buyers 
of bees to return to them, which con- 
tainers may have been in contact with 
germs of foul brood. 

The bee business is one that requires 
a good deal of vigilance in more than one 
respect, and journals should use 
every means possible to urge beekeepers 
to exercise caution, particularly as to 
the prevention of foul brood. 

St. Rose, La. C. M. 


bee 


Elfer. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PACKAGE BEES 


Producing Crop from Packages Depends upon 
Having Bees Arrive at Right Time 


Many important discoveries have been 


made during recent years in the bee 
world, but perhaps none have been of 
more value to the northern beekeeper 


than the introduction of package bees. 
First of all, let the reader grasp the 
points of advantage enjoyed by this 
method. 
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First, absolute protection from dis- 
ease; second, securing young ees and a 
young queen; third, getting bees just 
when required; fourth, being able to use 
any style of hive, as no frames come with 
them; fifth, bees ean be received by 
mail. 

With the package system there is no 
need now to worry over a weak colony 
or a dead one, as with proper manage- 
ment good returns can be secured from 
them the It is my belief, 
based on experience, that the time is not 


Same season. 


far distant when the northern commer- 
cial beekeepers will not winter a single 
colony owing to the success attending 


building up from package bees. 

This past season I wired for 10 three- 
pound packages with queens, on June 5. 
June 30 I had one super on each colony 
and found them a few steps ahead of 
colonies which I had nursed through the 
winter here. These 10 colonies produced 
around 500 pounds of comb honey, even 


though the season was not a favorable 
one on the whole. I also got 30 more 
about June 20, which gave very favor 


able results. 

There is one thing that I would like to 
make clear, and that is the importance 
of getting the bees at the right time. The 
novice might attempt to build up with 
packages before the snow has left. This 
would, of course, mean disaster. Again 
some will hold off to see how the clover 
looks, which is also wrong. With bees, 
as with most things in life, it is a gam 
ble, and, of course, we must be prepared 
to take what comes, but we must be 
there to take it. The bees should be 
shipped in time to arrive as soon as the 
weather is comfortably warm for fiving, 
then by feeding a little to stimulate them 
and protecting the hives from cold winds, 
the colonies will soon become strong and 
will well repay your efforts when the 
clover blooms in June. B. J. Spoor. 

Wolf Island, Ontario. 
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When the sands of the desert grow cold." 


Apiary of J. W. 


Powell, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 
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SIFTINGS 








However it may be in other sections 
of the country, there is certainly a much 
greater interest in the use of honey in 
automobile radiators in this part of the 
country than heretofore. It may be true 
that there are very serious objections to 
the use of honey as an anti-freeze mix- 
ture for automobiles, as Mr. Latham has 
stated in a recent number of Gleanings, 
but it is likewise true that there are very 
serious objections to the use of the aleo- 
hol mixture that many persons seem to 
consider even greater than the honey 
mixture. The use of a tablespoonful of 
ground ginger appears to quite overcome 
the tendeney of a honey mixture to seep 
through a radiator. 


7 + * 


We have been accustomed to think the 
life of a bee is lengthened by its en 
forced idleness during the fall and win- 
ter months. Would it not be better to 
think that their lives are eut short by 
their excessive toil during the summer 
months? For a bee to gather a load of 
nectar equal to half the weight of its 
body and carry it, as well as its own 
weight, a mile or more to the hive, re 
quires the expenditure of an amount of 
energy we have been slow to appreciate. 


* 


I was sorry to learn of the death of 
EK. F. Atwater (page 9 of January num 
ber of Gleanings). We do not realize 
how dear some of these old correspond 
ents of Gleanings have become to us 
until thev are 


gone. 


+ * a 


The Editor ealls attention to the ‘In 
visible Losses in Beekeeping,’’ a subject 
well worth every beekeeper’s careful, 
attention. This is something every bee 
keeper can look after himself, and it in 
no way depends on the neighbors. 


* * * 


There appears to be a good deal of 
anxiety in some quarters lest a decreased 
production of comb honey lessen the 
demand for it, and reduee the price 
to a point where beekeepers can not af- 
ford to produce it. M. A. Gill says on 
page 25, ‘‘If this is a fact, isn’t it about 
the only article in which searcity brings 
down the price?’’ And again, he says, 
‘*T find that prices stiffen rather than 
sag under a bare market.’’ I doubt if 
comb honey production is decreasing, 
but the proportion of it as compared 
with extracted honey undoubtedly is, 
for the production of extracted honey 





by J.E.Crane 








has been increasing at a rapid rate dur 
ing the last twenty years and the end is 
not yet. 

* * * 

Geo. H. Lesser, page 27, has found 
something worse than brood diseases 
among his bees, and what is worse the 
trouble seems to be spreading. It is 
thieves, thieves! If there is any other 
thing that will make a man feel injured 
or wronged as much as to have his prop 
erty taken from him without leave or 
license, it is difficult to tell what it is. 
And you would like to see the full pen- 
alty of the law laid upon such a person. 
Yes, you would. But there is another 
way of looking at it, for the thief has 
lost much more than you have. He has 
lost his self-respect. He has made him 
self liable to prosecution and confine- 
ment, he has openly and knowingly allied 
himself with the great army of evil 
doers. How would you like to exchange 
vour loss for his loss? I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart. 


* * * 


Morley Pettit’s article, commencing 
on page 12, is well worth reading very 
carefully, even though it is long. Best 
of all, it shows the value of think’ ag 
without prejudice and he tells, in a sim 
ple way, what he has gained by so doing. 
His suggestion that it is better to in- 
erease the size of the colony to fit the 
size of the brood-chamber for winter 
rather than to reduce the size of the 
brood-chamber to fit the colony, is de- 
cidedly a good one. We sometimes 
unite two weak colonies for this pur 
pose, but in large yards we often find, 
in late autumn, some colonies that re- 
quire a small brood-chamber. His sug 
gestions about closed end and deeper 
frames and longer knives for extracting, 
are well worth looking into. 


* * 


There is more or less discussion as to 
the feasibility of the complete eradica- 
tion of American foul brood in the 
United States. Looks like a pretty big 
job, but we Americans like a big job. 
When I think of the Panama Canal or 
taming the Mississippi river, my heart 
beats high with expectation as to what 
might be accomplished in subduing foul 
brood. Smallpox has been practically 
eradicated here in Vermont. Typhoid 
fever and even tuberculosis are on their 
way, as but few deaths from either dis 
ease have oceurred in Vermont during 
the past year. 
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In Southern California. J #2 "- 

ary came 
in with lovely clear weather in southern 
California. We have had enough rain to 
start the plants nicely. Although we 
have had a number of high winds this 
winter and they have a very drying ef 
fect on the moisture that is in the soil, 
with a normal amount of rain for the 
future months, the coming season should 
be satisfactory. The country, generally 
speaking, is in a very receptive condi- 
tion, ready to respond to a bounteous 
rainfall and give us a good crop. Shrubs 
such as the wild buckwheat and sages, 
while they got very dry last season ow- 
ing to the short rainfall, were not in- 
jured to any extent. The black sage is 
already making a fair growth in some 
locations. This plant shows from three 
to twelve inches of growth by the latter 


part of February in favorable season. 
The weather was quite cold about 
Christmas time, but to our knowledge 


did no harm to the honey plants. 

Honey is much in demand, especially 
is this true of orange honey. Buyers 
have been paying fourteen cents for 
white orange and seem glad to get it 
The darker grades are not so much 
sought after but can be moved any time 
at from nine to eleven cents. 

A very decided change is manifest in 
the independence of the producers. The 
eld way of taking the broker’s word for 
the market conditions and accepting his 
offer at once is past. Now the producers 
are keeping themselves posted and have 
some ideas of their own as to the prices 
they should receive for their honey. 

The beeswax market shows consider- 
able improvement and seems to be steady 
around twenty-five cents per pound. It 
will soon be time to order foundation 
for the season of 1925. This always has 
a strengthening effect on the price of 
wax. There seems to be a growing de- 
sire on the part of large producers to 
ise the new ‘‘ean’t-sag’’ foundation. 

Among other matters of interest at 
the annual meeting of the California 
State Beekeepers’ association, recently 
held at Sacramento, was the drafting of 
| law pertaining to state supervision of 
the apieultural interests of California. 
\t-a meeting of the San Bernardino 
County Beekeepers’ Club held on Janu 
ary 3, the proposed bill was read and 


opinions and suggestions offered by 
those present. As in all cases of this 
kind, many different ideas were ad 
anced but it was pretty generally 


greed that the industry would be better 


weeaa 


protected if we had something in the 
line of state supervision. 

At the Orange County meeting, on De 
cember 6, M. B. Ranney of Highlands, 
spoke on the topic, ‘‘Does Long Dis- 
tance Migratory Beekeeping Pay?’’ He 
told of his four or five years experience 
in shipping to and fro between Califor- 
nia and Idaho. He thinks the future 
way to ship will be by pound packages 
instead of the colonies in a hive. 

Why so many beekepers do not take a 
bee journal is a problem hard to solve. 
Many will take a journal or magazine 
for one or two years and often longer 
and then discontinue it. A man starting 
in the business will almost invariably 
subseribe for one or more bee journals, 
read them faithfully for awhile and then 
from indifference, carelessness or other 
reasons, drop them. The market reports 
alone are worth many times the price of 
the publications and we are sure that 
there is never an issue that does not 
bring something worth while in the edi- 
torial or other columns. 


Corona, Caiif. L. L. Andrews. 
* * * 

In Utah Conditions in Utah are 

. somewhat different than 


usual on account 
the past season. 

While the bees, as a rule, went into 
winter quarters in good condition as far 
as stores and young bees are concerned, 
they are being put to a very severe 
strain by the most severe that has 
visited this state during the past twenty- 
five vears, the temperature running from 
15° to 40° below zero in different parts 


of the extreme drouth 


eold 


of the state. In this location we had 
25° below with 10° below at noon for 
two days. The breath from Alaska 


brougit two feet of snow which assures 
us water for next season. 

While we cannot tell vet how our bees 
will winter, we can give a pretty good 
guess what the weather has done to our 


peaches and sweet cherries. Our main 
spring bloom that we depend upon to 
build up our bees is willow, dandelion 


and fruit bloom. These are not affected 
by last season’s drouth. But I feel cer 
tain that the stand of sweet clover will 
be short next season on aceount of the 
poor germination in the spring and the 
large number of miniature plants that 
will be winter killed. 

However, we Utah beekeepers belong 
to your great hopeful class and we feel 
that if anyone gets any honey we will 
get our share. 
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The bulk of surplus honey has gone to 
market, and what remains locally is in 
the dealers’ hands and is moving freely 
but with retail prices too close to the 
wholesale price. This is a condition we 
don’t seem able to remedy. 

Praying that old Boreas may be a lit 
tle more kind the balance of the winter, 
we look forward to another season not 
like those without hope. 


Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


* * 7 


In British Columbia.— The boney 
erop of 


British Columbia for the past season has, 
on the whole, been a good one, consider 
ing the unfavorable weather conditions 
prevailing for some time, which, in some 
parts, curtailed the yield so that it did 
not come up to the Fireweed, 
which is usually reckoned on to give a 
good surplus, was practically a failure 
for the second year in succession, as very 
little honey was obtained from this 
source. The clovers yielded well in most 
distriets, and this in a great measure 
accounts for the high quality of the hon 
ey obtained. In the irrigated 
of the dry belt there were good returns 
from alfalfa and sweet clover. 

There has always been a doubt here as 


average. 


sections 


to the value of honey from snowberry 
bush (Symphoricarpos by which the 
mountains are nearly covered in some 
places. This has been set at rest this 


year, honey from this source having been 


exhibited and awarded high honors at 
the two principal exhibitions in the 
Provinee during the past season. The 


honey is very pale amber so that it is 
light enough to be entered in the white 
class. The flavor, although of course not 
that of mild and 


equal to clover, is 


agreeable, with a distinet taste of its 
own. 

As a good deal of honey comes into 
British Columbia from outside sources, 


it cannot be too widely known that un 
der the provisions of the Provineial Api 
aries Act all receptacles containing im 
ported honev, offered or exposed for sale, 
must be plainly marked showing the 
country of origin. The net weight must 
also be clearly stated. All receptacles 
containing honey produced in British Co 
lumbia, offered or exposed for sale, are 
required to be labeled ‘‘British Colum 
bia Honey,’’ and to have the net 
weight clearly shown. The penalty pro 
vided for non-compliance with these 
regulations is, on conviction, a minimum 
fine of twenty-five dollars, or a maximum 
of one hundred dollars. Inspectors are 
empowered by the act to enter any prem 
ises where honey is sold, or offered, or 
exposed for sale, and inspect the honey 


also 
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on hand, and if necessary, enforce the 
provisions of the act. 

As it will soon be time for placing or 
ders for package bees, it is well to re 
mind shippers that the Canadian regula 
tions require the packages to be accom 
panied by a declaration that the food 
supplied to the bees, and carried in the 
package, is free from disease. The im 
portation into Canada of bees on combs, 
or of used or second-hand hives and bee 
appliances, is prohibited. The latter may 
be construed as meaning that packag 
bees are required to be shipped in new 
traveling cages. If this were universal 
ly done, it would doubtless greatly re 
duce the risk of introducing disease by 
this means. In British Columbia a good 


many instances have occurred in which 
outbreaks of American foul brood have 
been clearly traced to these bees. If it 


were the general rule for package bees 
to be hived on full sheets of foundation, 
instead of the common practice of using 
two or more built out combs to give then 
a start, it would no doubt much reduce 
the risk of American foul brood making 
an appearance, through their having to 
build eombs at once. The bees could not 
be expected to make the same quick 
progress on foundation only, but this 
might be militated against by ordering 
larger packages. The additional outlay, 
by reducing disease out 
breaks, would probably be worth it. 
Nelson, B. C W. J. Sheppard. 


* * * 


chances of 


Minnesota j ust 
through the 
During 17 


In Minnesota. 


passed 


coldest Deeember on reeord. 


days the thermometer registered below 
zero. The cold spell caught many bee 


with 
summer stands. 


keepers their bees still on their 

It appears that all sue! 
colonies suffered heavily from bees freez 
ing on the combs. In one bee 
cellar T saw 150 colonies put in the first 
veek in November, and 70 placed ther 


nu month later The first 


outside 


are absolutely 
quiet, but the last are earrying out dead 
bees in such numbers that the entranees 


ire in danger of clogging. 

The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion held its annual meeting in the West 
Hotel, Minneapolis, December 15-16. The 
meetings were well attended. The plar 
of the association to spend its monev for 
the purpose of securing every vear, th 
most prominent beekeepers of the United 
States and Canada as speakers, has 
proved to be a very wise one. The speak 
this vear were Geo. S. Demuth of 
Medina. Ohio; Morlev Pettit of George 
town, Ontario, and Dr. M. C. Tanquary 
of Fargo, North Dakota. For two davs 
our interested audience was held spell 
bound by the clear and masterly treat 


ers 
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ment of the basic doctrines of swarming 
and swarm control, of comb and extract- 
ed honey production, and the rearing of 
queens. 

The annual banquet was held on the 
evening of December 15, G. C. Matthews 
acting as toastmaster. Funny bee stories 
were told by the speakers—and some 
of them were funny. The officers for the 
coming year are Dr. L. D. Leonard, presi 
dent; J. C. Hagan, vice president; G. C. 
Matthews, secretary-treasurer. 

Morley Pettit paid a visit to E. L. 
ilofman to see his newly completed bee 
cellar and workshops. They had a great 
visit comparing notes. 

Dr. Tanquary of North Dakota told a 
most interesting story of success. He 
shipped 250 two-pound packages of bees 
last spring from Texas to Fargo, N. D. 
He transferred these into prepared hives 
on frames of foundation and harvested 
from them 31,000 pounds of sweet clover 
honey. 

It is not generally known that Mr. 
Demuth was offered the position of Chief 
of Division of Bee Culture at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, fourteen years ago. 
It was only the fact that Dr. Phillips 
could not spare his services at that time, 
that caused him to decline the offer. 

Minnesota is busy organizing county 
beekeepers’ association, wherein the 
county agents are helping. Most of the 
county agents are graduates of the Agri 
cultural Department of the University 
of Minnesota, and took beekeeping 
courses, which makes them’ qualified to 
take the lead in beekeeping in their re 
spective counties. The county organiza 
are affiliated with the state bee 
keepers organization and the State Agri 
cultural and State Horticultural 
ties, and the latter are subsidized by the 
state. Each member receives a monthly 
publication ealled the Minnesota Horti 
eulturist, in which a few are de 
voted to timely beekeeping topies and 
general information. 

The Farmers’ 
eourse is just 
University Farm. 


tions 


socie 


pages 


Home-maker’s short 
being given at the 
The bee are 
well attended, but not as well as in for 
mer to sub-zero weather 
Another beekeepers’ short of 
will be given the week in 


and 
now 
classes 
vears, owing 
eourse 


third 


one 
week 
May. 
Late in November I visited the Mid 
West Horticultural Exposition in Water 
Iowa. Some of the finest quality 
have ever seen was on exhibit. 
one idea, however, that 
on my mind, which should receive 
proper consideration, and that shall 
we continue to exhibit our honey, espe 
cially comb honey, at fairs and shows, on 
open shelves, exposed to dust and han 


honey ] 
There is has 
heen 


is: 
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dling, or ought we to adopt sanitary glass 
cases as soon as possible? 

In conclusion 1 want to congratulate 
the Western New York Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association for their splendid radio 
program from WGR (Buffalo) on De- 
cember 1, so ably presented by the man- 
ager. The concise, and to the point, lec- 
tures by R. B. Willson, on ‘‘Honey as 
a Food,’’ and George Ray, on the ‘‘ Story 
of Honey,’’ as well as the musical pro- 
gram, were enjoyed by a large number 
of Minnesota radio fans, both inside and 
outside of the bee fraternity. Vivat se 
quens. Francis Jager. 

University Farm, Minn. 


* * * 


In Texas.__!f one can predict by 
“comparison, 1925 should 


be a normal honey producing year. A 
comparison of the weather data cover 
ing the falls and winters preceding 
years of heavy honey production, with 
that of years of low production, shows 
that wet and cold Decembers were gen 
erally followed by high honey produc- 
tion, while hot and dry Decembers were 
followed by failure. The same cold wave 
that put the north under a blanket of 
ice and snow, gave the southern half of 
Texas rain and the northern 
part a nice covering of snow and the 
Panhandle a blizzard. This storm dif 
fered from most of the Texas northers 
in that it got cold and staved cold for 
a period of almost two weeks, the tem 
perature staying below 50 degrees all 
this time. This is about as long a pe 
riod of quiescence as the bees of Texas 
have ever experienced. 

The trailing down of the common or 
English names of plants is very fascinat 


some 1¢e, 


ing and instruetive. Throughout Texas 
Verbesina virginica Tl. is” ealled = frost 
weed. In the Britton and Brown Flora, 


frost weed is any species of aster. In 
Small’s Botany of the Southeastern 
States, frost weed is any member of the 
genus Helianthemum, Small gives no ex 
planation for the name. Britton and 
Brown savy that the name is a translation 
of the Indian name for aster, which lit 
erally given is ‘‘flower that comes with 


frost.’’ Gray’s Manual of Botany gives 
frost weed as Helianthemum canadense 
and H. majus, and says that ‘‘Late in 
autumn erystals of ice shoot from the 
eracked bark at the base of these 
plants,’’ whence the popular name. It 


must have been some one from Gray’s 
country that carried this idea to Texas 
and applied it to Verhesina, 

This plant is a strong growing peren 
nial composite plant. It grows in heavily 
shaded places that are moist, and in late 
autumn is covered with clusters of 
greenish white flowers. It is a good 
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honey plant and valuable for winter 
stores. The stems of the plant are very 
succulent for a fall plant and are cov- 
ered with a thick greenish bark. From 
four to six ridges of leaf-like substance 
extend along the stem. Whenever we have 
a freeze, preceded by wet weather, the 
freezing splits the stems along these 
ridges and frost feathers shoot out, giv 
ing the plant a very peculiar appearance. 
During the freeze this year, the cold was 
so sudden and intense that the crystals 
formed themselves into ribbons, some of 
them six inches wide and from four to 
six inches long. 

Huisache is one desert plant that al 
ways responds to the water stimulus no 
matter what the time may be. The heavy 
rains of the first of December threw 
these plants into the fruiting response, 
but the freeze caught them im full bud. 
It is too soon to tell if the flowers are 
killed or not. Huisache is not a honey 
plant and is visited but little by honey 
bees for pollen. 

W. R. Jordan, who has been with the 
Division of Entomology of the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as api- 
ary inspector, has become owner of the 
old Collier apiaries near Goliad. He ex 
pects to make this line of apiaries one of 


the best in Texas. H. B. Parks. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
During the very dry 


* * * 
In Alabama. spell that ended about 


December 20, much of the best pastur 
age in the black belt was burned over. 
Some fires burned for several days, cov 
ering thousands of aeres. This will un- 
doubtedly have some effect on the clover 
crop for the coming season, but it is 
hoped that enough seed remained on the 
ground undamaged to reseed the burned 
over areas. 

Fourteen of the leading queen breeders 
and package shippers of the South met 
in Montgomery on December 4 and or 
ganized the Southern Queen Breeders’ 
Association. The purpose of the asso 
ciation is to proteet and gain’ the econ 
fidence of the purchasers of package 
bees and queens, to stabilize prices and 
to put the industry on a better basis. All 
those present pledged support to the as 
sociation and several letters were read 
from those who could not be present, 
pledging their support to an organiza 
tion of this kind. J. W. Howell of Shell 
man, Ga., was elected president, and H. 
C. Short of Fitzpatrick, Ala., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The crop of cane syrup is very short 
this vear and while this is not affecting 
the demand for honey as vet, it should 
have a good effect on the demand during 
the spring and summer. The supply will 
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begin to run low in the spring and when 

it begins to get strong and unpalatable, 

with the coming of warm weather and 

exposure to the air, people will naturally 

turn to honey. J. M. Cutts. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


. 


The manner in which 
bees react to weather 
conditions and the honey flows, was viv- 
idly illustrated the last two seasons in 
this locality. 

Two years ago we got little honey anid 
that came in such a peculiar manner as 
to cause the bees to turn this honey into 
bees. When winter came the colonies 
were so strong that they refused to kill 
off their drones and during the latter 
part of November after there had been 
hard freezes, the drones from many colo 
nies were seen flying on warm days, the 
same as in June. 

This last season conditions were quite 
different and the bees behaved quite dif 
ferently. There was a continuous honey 
flow throughout the season, sometimes 
quite heavy but usually light. Strong 
colonies gathered quite a surplus, but the 
continuous flow seemed to wear out the 
restrict brood-rearing or both, 
for I never saw a year when it was so 
difficult to build up colonies to good 
strength. 

Many colonies that were started from 
two-frame nuclei in June and that con- 
tained good young queens, never had 
more than three or four pounds of bees. 
When winter came they had even less, 
although all had an abundance of honey. 
Colonies with young queens and bees will 
probably pull through in fair condition, 
but as we are having an exceptionally 
cold winter, I predict a heavy loss in colo 
nies with old queens and bees. Many more 
will be so depleted in numbers that they 
will not be able to build up in time for 
the harvest. This is one of the winters 
when it pays big dividends to pack. In 
fact, I believe that good packing cases 
that are properly made, in which the bees 
are properly packed, will pay for them 
selves this winter alone. 

I have some packed in quadruple and 
some in single packing eases. Both are 
well made and the bees packed in well 
seasoned sawdust. As far as wintering 
is concrened, one style case is as good as 
the other. When the thermometer was 
around zero, the packed bees were able 
to move about in their hives, and the 
verv few bees that died off were carried 
to the entrance ready to be shoved out 
when the weather warmed up. The dead 
bees, however, are very few in number, 
probably the very old ones. In colo 
nies that were not packed, the death rate 
was ten times higher. The bottom-boards 
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were covered with dead bees and 
of these were young bees. 

The honey plants are in excellent con 
dition, therefore with the shortage of 
and with a good honey flow, the 
season of 1925 should be a prosperous 
for the beekeeper taken 
proper care of his bees. Smith. 
Ind. 


* * * 


many 


bees 


one who has 
Jay 


Vineennes, 


far the wintel 
weather has been fa 
vorable to good wintering, for although 
Michigan experienced rather low 
temperatures, there have been few sud 
den changes. On account of the 
honey market we believe that 
were more careful in giving 
winter protection this year 


Thus 


In Michigan 


has 


firmer 
beekeep- 
their 
than 


ers 
bees 
usual. 

Inquiries show that the larger com 
mereial beekeepers have practically dis 
posed of their crops. It is possibly an in 
dication of the way honey has been mov 
ing to mention that one local department 
store purchased over two tons of honey 
in five-pound pails for the Christmas 
trade. This store had already disposed 
of a large quantity of honey during the 
fall. 

It is impossible to estimate the influ 
ence of the Honey Week advertising in 


this eonnection, but it is certain that 
the Honey Week advertising and news 
stories run by the approximately four 
hundred newspapers in the state, stimu 


iated public interest in lroney consider 
ably. 

At the annual meeting, which was at 
tended by about one hundred and fifty 
beekeepers, a resolution was adopted fa 
voring the league project to secure fed 
eral aid for the national foul brood eradi 
cation campaign. 

The Departments of Physics and En 
tomology co-operating have completed a 
series of tests on the resistance of so 
called honey solution to low tempera- 
ture. The Department of Agricultural 
Engineering is now conducting a series 
of tests to determine the efficiency of 
honey solution as a cooling medium for 
radiators. 

It is expected that these tests will 
provide data to explain some of the dif 
ficulty some motorists have experienced 
in the use of honey solution. They 
should also suggest improvements in the 
use and manufacture of the solution. We 
have had 


some rather interesting re 
ports, both favorable and unfavorabl 


to the solution. 


We feel that the danger of the soln- 
tion attacking the metal parts of the 
radiator is overcome when alcohol is 
added to the honey solution when it is 
made. We feel that the action of the 
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honey water solution on metal is partly 
due to the result of a slight fermentation 
which is prevented by the addition of 
aleohol. At least honey solution in 
which aleohol was added when made, 
was stored in ordinary honey pails for 

period of over three months without 
upparent damage to the tin. 

We also feel that there is a real dan- 
in boiling the solution too long when 
making it. It is certain that circulation 
will not be satisfactory if the solution is 
much thicker than will test 1300 at 
temperature with a common 
tester hydrometer. 


rel 
pel 


room 
battery 
Less difficulty is ex 
perienced with having water 
pumps, of course. The foaming difficulty 
mentioned by some may be caused from 
allowing the water to boil out of the 
solution. Russell H. Kelty. 
Fast Mich. 


* * 7. 
In Western New York — Pecembe1 
was very 
generous with the amount of cold weath 
er she handed us. Our old residents say 
it was the coldest within their memory. 
The Niagara River is jammed full of ice 


ears 


Lansing, 


from the Falls to Lake Ontario, the 
greatest jam since April, 1909. It pre 
sents a gorgeous spectacle with its 


mountains and valleys of snow white ice. 
The weather was unusual this fall, it 
turning suddenly cold early in Novem 


ber after a very warm October, and no 
weather warm enough for bees to fly 
since. Following our usual practice, we 


requeened about half of our colonies dur- 
ing August. The colonies having these 
young queens carried brood right dewn 
to the beginning of cold weather. Not 
having any opportunity for a cleansing 
flight after the cessation of brood-rear 
ing, they went into winter with an ae- 
cumulation of feces and we anticipate 
rather heavy losses among the cellared 
bees on this account. There will also be 
losses among those out of doors if there 
is no midwinter flight. On this account 
colonies with queens six months or more 
old are in better condition to withstand 
the winter even though they have not as 
many young bees as the colonies having 
the younger queens. H. M. Myers. 
Ransomville, N. Y. 


* * * 


In Ontario _The past month here in 
Ontario has been stead- 


ilv coid—in faet, much colder than the 
average. Bees had no late flight and 


unless late winter or very early spring 
flights are available, I predict heavier 
losses than usual, especially where food 
is not abundant or of best quality and 
where protection is not of the very best. 

Lately T notice a tendeney on the part 
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of quite a few beekeepers to minimize 
the value of a late cleansing flight, but 
| for one always like to see the bees 
have a flight as late in the season as pos- 
sible. This year our bees had no flight 
after the first few days in November 
and I would feel much more confident of 
good wintering if they could have had a 
flight during the last week of November 
or the first week in December as they 
did a year ago. Some have featured the 
fact that comparatively few bees do fly 
even if we get a niece dav as late as I 
have mentioned. It is quite true that 
comparatively few bees fly, but those 
that do come out need the flight, and 
denied that opportunity, they become 
restless and cause trouble among the 
colony as a whole. 

We winter only about 50 eolonies in 
side, and our repository is under ground 
ilmost entirely. It is a bit too damp to 
suit me, but the ten pe rnture does not 
vary more than three degrees, no mat 
ter whether it is 20° below or 20° above 
cutside. We have had fair wintering 
every winter, but never did the bees 
come out as clean and niee as they did 
last spring. They had a fine flight about 
Dees mber 3 and were then placed in the 
eellar at onee, This fall we waited until 
about that date for a flight that did not 
come and I hardly expect to see the bees 
in as good condition next spring as they 
were last year. However, as we winter 
only about 4 per cent of our bees inside, 
we are naturally more eoncerned ahout 
the condition of the bees outside. While 
they appear to be wintering normally, 
we would feel more sanguine if thev 
could have had a late cleansing flight. 

At different times this past fall I have 
etated that honey sales were proceeding 
ut a normal rate, and it gave me a bit 
of a shock, therefore, to see in the To 
ronto papers, a few days ago, a state 
ment from Manager Halstead of the Co 
operative, to the effect that notwith 
standing the short crop in Canada as a 
whole this past season, honey sales in 
Great Britain were very slow as com- 
pared with last year when we had a big 
crop. The reason given by Mr. Halstead 
is also very interesting and confirms the 
opinion which I expressed last fall when 
a certain official gave an interview to 
the press stating that he expected Can- 
ada would have an exportable surplus of 
about 6,000,000 pounds of honey. This 
statement was made after the Co-opera- 
tive Association, in conjunction with the 
committee on crop and price reports, ap- 
pointed by the Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, had placed the estimate at 
about one-third of that amount. At the 
time this statement appeared I wrote the 
author of the report just about as vig 
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orous a letter in protest as I am capable 
of writing, but I never had anything in 
the way of a reply. Manager Halstead 
states that this estimate of 6,000,000 
pounds, as given by the official, was 
printed by different food journe's in 
Great Britain and as a _ consequence 
merchants of that country still believe 
that Canada had a large crop of honey 
and they are refusing to buy at quoted 
prices since they are afraid of great 
quantities being rushed on the market at 
the end of the season. Perhaps it is only 
natural that such is the case, as people 
are always ready to swallow any 
‘“dope’’ sent out by officials, and will 
accept it much more readily than if the 
information (?) comes from those direet- 
lv interested in the partieular industry 
that may be under discussion. The inei- 
dent is regrettable from any angle that 
it is viewed and there is no question but 
that it caused a lot of harm to the selling 
end of our industry, for the season of 
1924. 

There is no use in under estimating a 
crop—in fact, it is foolish to do so, but 
on the other hand.it is absolutely inex 
cusable to over-estimate the crop, con- 
sidering it from every point of view, un 
less it be that it may stampede some to 
sell at low prices and thus help the mid- 
dle men who are naturally anxious to 
buy as cheaply as they ean. 

Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 


In Arizona The great Salt River 

and Gila River valleys, 
with the Roosevelt dam, holding baek the 
flood water, and with hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres devoted to alfalfa and 
and eotton, make south eentral Arizona 
the principal honey producing region of 
our state. Many large out-apiaries are 
located along the river. In the foothills 
it has been too dry the last two vears for 
the mesquite and other desert bloom ex- 
cept sage, although in the higher alti 
tudes there was more bloom. 

We have had about two-thirds of 1 
crop the past two years, mostly from al- 
falfa. The bees filled their hives from 
the first seed erop of alfalfa but got little 
after July 15. Those in reach of cotton 
got plenty from that source to build up 
on and enough for winter stores. All 
colonies have plenty of young bees and 
are wintering well, although we are hav- 
ing an unusually cold winter, showing a 
little ice each morning for over a month. 
Last winter my bees gathered pollen and 
a little honey every week of the year, 
but this winter they are taking about six 
weeks’ rest. B. H. Hadsell. 

Buckeye, Arizona. 
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WAe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS &% 








Spout for 
60-pound Cans. 


What is more aggravat- 
ing when pouring honey 


from a five-gallon ean 
than to have the honey run all over the 
ean or the containers that are being fill- 


ed? Sometimes when filling from a ean 
full of hot honey, the honey will miss 
the container to be filled and shoot clear 
across over the other edge, daubing up 
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screw cap threads soldered in 
convenient for pouring honey 
from cans. 


{ spout with 
iower end 1s 


the seales or table or everything in the 
path. What a sticky disagreeable mess 
this makes, aside from the loss of honey 
and time in cleaning it up. 

When I was ready to fill glasses one 
day from a five-gallon can full of hot 
honey I said to myself, ‘‘I must find a 
way to pour that honey without taking 


any chances of spilling it over every- 
thing.’’ I thought of an extension pipe 
on the serew-top of the can that would 
extend a few inches away from the can 
and proceeded to make one. 

I eut ont a rectangular strip of tin 
534” by 8”. I next put my soldering-iron 
in the fire to be heated, while I made a 
cylinder 1%” wide by 8” long out of the 
piece of tin that I had eut out. I next 
slipped the 1%” cap inside the 
cylinder at one end far enough so it could 
be soldered all around. I then soldered 
the seam of the cylinder, and lastly I eut 
out the center of the serew-cap. 

This eylinder ean be serewed on to 
the screw-top of the five-gallon cans and 
the honey ean be poured without spilling 
a drop. The accompanying sketch shows 

five gallon ean with the extension 
serew-top in place. G. A. Pauli. 

Pueblo, Colo. 
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Important Source 
of Pollen. 


screw 





Observations t his 
year have confirmed 
me in the belief that 
Hydrangea Paniculata, so mueh used for 
hedges and about yards, is a valuable 
source of white pollen. Of course, to the 
commercial beekeeper this will not be 
important, unless he be located close to 
some big nursery. But to the back 
yarder, it is important. I have seen a 
half dozen bees in each large eluster of 
these handsome shrubs, dusting them 
selves vigorously. As it comes at a time 
when the bees are raising young for 
strengthening colonies for fall work, it 
seems to me a valuable plant. All kinds 
of bees resort to it for pollen, which it 
vields abundantly from the small, new 
bloom. George Gilbert. 
Port Dickinson, N. Y. 


e3 & a 


Effect of Mr. Burr says he has to un 
Abundant learn. Most of us have sim- 
Stores. ply to learn. One great les- 

son we are learning (I don’t 
think we have learned it yet) is the 


great importance of abundant stores. It 
now seems strange that at one stage of 
the development of apiculture in the 
United States so many beekeepers went 
to the limit in cutting down the stores 
of their colonies. They might as well 
have expected the family cow to furnish 
an ample supply of milk without feed. 
The time it took those beekeepers to 
find out the cause of their short crops is 
even more surprising. Some years ago 
the lesson of ample stores was brought 
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vividly home to me upon visiting an api- 


ary that was offered ‘‘for sale at a bar 
gain.’’ It was the middle of February, 
yet the bees were hanging out as if 


about to swarm, and I guess they were. 
Most of the had on 
shal deep. The 


hives supers, some 


hallow, some bigge r the su 


per, the more the bees were hanging out 
on the front. The secret was that the 
combs were built across the frames and 


the owner was afraid of bees. I guess 


his tear was justifiable. Those bees met 
me twenty-five yards away and stung n 
But the day was hot and I had been rid 
ing horseback. Ek. P. Stiles 
Houston, Texas 
= A wee 


There has be ! im eX 


Snowberry Yields 
Large Surplus. ceptionally good yield 
of honey this year in 
the Ferni district in East Kootenay 
where no bees had been previously kept 
A. H. Smith, who lives at Natal, on the 


Cc. P. R. Crows Nest line, reports that 
from sixteen three-pound packages of 
bees he imported in the spring, he has 


taken 3800 pounds of honey, an averag: 
of 238 pounds per hive. This honey was 
practically all gathered from one of the 
snowberries (Symphoricarpos). The va 
riety is probably the one known as the 
wolfberry (Symphoricarpos occidentalis), 
which apparently only in East 
Kootenay, and large quantities of which 
are to be found in this the 
Province. The other variety, commonly 
referred to as snowberry (Symphoricar 
pos racemosus) to be found in West Koo 
tenay, is very abundant in some places, 
and has long been recognized as a good 
honey plant. The former variety has 
much larger flowers than the latter, the 
leaves are also larger, and it is more 
compact and shorter in growth. Both 
rarieties belong to the honeysuckle fam 


grows 


section of 
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ily. The honey is light in color, grades 
in the white class, and is of good con- 
sistency and flavor. Mr.. Smith exhibit- 
ed some of this honey at Vancouver and 
New Westminster exhibitions. At Van- 
eouver he was awarded the gold medal 
for the best honey in the 50-pound class, 
and at New Westminster he obtained 
fourth prize in the 50-pound and 
second prize in the 20-pound elass in 
very keen competition. As both the snow 
the wolfberry 
in flower for sev 

] 


class 


bushes remain 

eral weeks they may be 

eonsidere of great value as honey pro- 

ducers where they are to be found in 

sufficient quantity. W. J. Sheppard. 
Nelson, B. C. 
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Warm air from the entrance has melted enough 
snow to form a large air chamber. No danger 
of bees being smothered in this case. 
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Apiary of | Hi. Steel Harford, N. ¥ rhe 


protected against cold winds 


hives 
The cross marks the location of the hive shown in the upper picture 


are covered deep by the snow and are well 
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WINTER SCENES IN A. I. ROOT COMPANY'S APIARIES 


1) Stake set between entrances to prevent drifting (2 and 3) Old hive covers used to sepa 

rate entrances to prevent drifting. (4) Apiary of Buckeye hives protected by portable windbreak 

») Tube through front of hive permits closing lower entrance. (6 and 7) Hills afford protection 
from wind. (8) Empty nucleus boxes at Basswood queen-rearing yard 
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Inducing Bees to Take Winter Flight. 

Question My packed in large 
store boxes with doors on the east side that 
can be taken off. When I remove the door the 
bees will come out when the sun shines, but if 
i leave the doors on they will stay in the hive 
Is it best to remove this front door and let the 
sun shine against the front of the hive when 
be kept 


bees are 


the weather is moderate or should it 


closed until spring’ Henry F. Vogt 
Iowa 
Answer.—As a rule, winter flights are 


beneficial to the bees provided the weath 
er is suitable for them to fly and return 
to their hives safely, but under some 
conditions winter flights are quite harm- 
ful. When bees are stimulated to fly by 
the hive being warmed up in the manner 
vou deseribe, they may attempt to fly on 
days that are too cold or windy for a 
flight. One of the advantages of 
having the bees well protected on all 
that they are not so much in 
clined to fly on days not suitable for 
flight. If the colonies have good winter 
stores, such as straight white clover hon 
ey, alfalfa sugar syrup, thev 
will not need many cleansing flights dur 
ing the winter and unless you find that 
the bees are suffering from a lack of 
cleansing flights, it will be better to leave 
the doors in place so that they will not 
be aroused into activity and tempted out 
of the hives on sunny days in winter 
when they would be better off by remain 
ing quietly clustered in the hive. 


safe 


sides, is 


honey or 


Jumbo Hives for Comb Honey. 
Question I have 26 Jumbo hives and wish 
to produce comb honey in sections exclusively 
Will it be better for me to change to the 10 
frame standard hive with the food chamber or 


keep the Jumbo hives that I have In other 
words, will the extra expense of changing to 
tandard hives repay me by more and better 
finished sections’ Oo. S. Ward 


rennessee 

Answer.—In general the Jumbo hive is 
better adapted for extracted honey pro 
duction than for comb honey productior 
One of the prime requisites in comb hon 
eV production is to have the brood eham 
ber well filled with brood at the begin 
ning of the major honey flow, so that th 
colony will immediately oceupy the first 
super of sections that is given. If, in 
vour locality. you are able to have the 
Jumbo brood-chamber well filled with 
brood at the beginning of your major 
honey flow, you should get good results in 
production with the Jumbo 
This is especiallv true if vour ma 
ior honey is rapid. On the other 
hand, if the brood-chamber is only partly 
filled with brood at the beginning of the 
flow so that the bees are inclined 


‘ omb honey 
hive 


tlow 


honey 


to store honey in the brood-chamber and 
negleet the supers, the results in comb 
honey will not be satisfactory, especially 
if your honey flow is slow. Under the 
latter conditions the bees are inelined to 
restrict their work to the brood-chamber 
instead of expanding it to the supers as 
they should. However, this can be over 
come by taking out the combs from the 
brood-cehamber which do not contain 
brood and filling the space with division 
boards, although this involves an undue 
nmount of labor. It will probably be 
best for you to try out the Jumbo hives 
for comb honey in your locality, before 
going to the expense of making any 
change. Your locality may be such that 
this will give excellent results in 
comb honey or it may be such that it wi!l 
be very disappointing. You might try a 
few standard hives at the same time to 
see if they give better results . 


hive 


Giving Bees Water in Cellar. 

Question Is there any way of giving wa- 
ter to bees that are in the cellar and which 
have dark honey for their winter food? 

Michigan Sam Kalbfleisch 

Answer.—It is not often that a cellar 
is so dry that it is necessary to give the 
bees water during winter in your loeal- 
ity. However, in very dry cellars the 
bees sometimes become restless apparent- 
ly from thirst. When this occurs, wate. 
can be given by saturating a sponge or 
cloth and thrusting it into the entrance 
so that it will touch the eluster. If the 
water evaporates too rapidly when this 
method is used, a shallow pan filled with 
water can be pushed in at the entrance. 
\ piece of cloth should be placed in the 
water to act as a wick so that the bees 
can take the water from the eloth with 
out drowning. Where there is evidence of 
the cellar being too dry the condition 
can be relieved to some extent by sprin- 
kling water on the floor. The evapora 
tion will make the air in the cellar more 
humid. In most cellars the problem is 
to get rid of excess moisture instead of 
adding to it. The giving of water will 
not correct the condition brought about 
by the bees using poor stores. 


The Alcohol-Formalin Solution. 

Question Will the aleohol-formalin = solu 
tion cure my color of bees that have Ameri 
ean foul brood? Tf so. how it is used to effect 
a cur Ernest Ward 

Towa 

Answer.—T! aleohol-formalin — solu 
tion is a means of sterilizing combs from 


diseased eolonies so that they ean be 
without reinfection instead 
of having to be destroyed. It is not a 


remedy for American foul brood in th 


used again 
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sense of a medicine. The colonies must 
be treated by shaking the bees into a 
new, clean hive and either compelling 
them to build new combs or leaving them 
without combs for 48 hours, then giving 
them combs that have been sterilized, or 


that are known to be free from disease. 
The aetual treatment, therefore, when 
the alechol-formalin solution is used, is 
not different from the treatment that 
has been used for this disease for many 


years except that instead of destroying 
the combs as was the former practice, 
they ean now be sterilized by placing 
them in the aleohol-formalin solution for 
48 hours. 
Buildi: g up Three-pound Package of Bees 
Question Will a three-pound package or a 


three-frame nucleus grow to full working 
strength if fed until white clover begins to 
bloom. without the necessity of robbing other 
colonies of brood to help them. This is for 


southeastern Iowa, the bees to be shipped from 
southern Texas the middle of April 

Iowa. D. B. Swartzendruber 

Auswer.— Yes. Even a_ two-pound 
package with a good queen should de 
velop into a full colony within five or 
six weeks. Either these two-pound pack- 
ages or the three-pound packages should 
become practically as strong as the win 
tered-over colonies (at the beginning of 
the white clover honey flow, in your lo 
cality) when received the middle of April 
provided they have an abundance of 
food, either combs of honey, nectar from 
the fields, or svrup from a feeder, to 
gether swith sufficient pollen, which in 
your locality, should be available in 
abundance in the spring. ° 

Digestibility of Comb Honey 


Question Is comb honey more digestible 
than extracted honey FE. CC. MeCarthy 
New York 


Answer.—There is probably no differ 
ence in the digestibility of comb honey 
and extracted honey, although the wax 
of the comb mav be beneficial in adding 
bulk to the food in eases where the diet 
is deficient in bulky material. 

Queen-excluder for Jumbo Hive. 

Question Is the queen-excluder 
with the Jumbo hive in producing 
honey in shallow supers in this 

Tennessee. oO. 

Answer.—The necessity of the queen 
exeluder when large brood-chambers are 
used, depends largely upon the locality. 
In localities in whieh the main honey 
flow in the season, as in the 
clover region, too many queens will go 
into the extracting supers when exelud- 
ers are not used, especially if the combs 
in the brood-chamber are such that brood 
can be reared to the top-bar of the 
frames. On the other hand, in localities 
where the main honey flow comes later 
or where the main honey crop is from a 
fall honey flow, queen-excluders are not 
necessary. Also in localities having a 


necessary 
extracted 
section? 


S. Ward. 


comes early 
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slow or intermittent honey flow, queen- 
excluders can often be dispensed with. It 
should be noted that the need of exelud 
ers is greater since the advent of non- 
sagging foundation which results’ in 
brood to the top-bar of the brood frames. 
This usually eliminates the rim of honey 
above the brood in the brood-chamber, 
which aets to some extent, as an exclud- 
er to keep the queen below. The bee es 
cape and the power extractor have now 
made it necessary to keep the queens 
out of the supers. If there is brood in the 
extracting supers the escapes do not 
clear the out of the supers and 
unsealed brood is a nuisance in a high- 
speed power extractor. 


bees 


Danzenbaker Hive Bodies for Extracting 
Supers. 

-What are the objections to the 

Danzenbaker hives and frames as 

extracting supers? Adaline Eldredge. 

New York. 

Answer.—The frames in the Danzen 
baker hives are spaced closer together 
than most beekeepers like to have them, 
for extracting combs. This can be reme 
died, however, by nailing a thin strip of 


Question.- 
use of the 


wood on the end-bars to space them 
wider so that nine frames will fill the 


hive body. This wider spacing makes 
the combs easier to uneap and there are 
fewer of them to handle. Another ob 
jection to the Danzenbaker frames in ex 
traeting supers, when used in connection 


with standard equipment, is that the 
frames are not interchangeable’ with 
those of the brood-chamber. This need 


not be a serious objection, especially for 
the supers that are put on from the mid 
dle to the latter part of the honey flow. 


Effect of Queen-excluder on Amount of Honey 


Stored. 

Question Do the bees store one-fourth 
more of extracted honey when no queen-ex 
eluder is used than they do when excluders 
are used? Ek. C. MeCarthy 

New York 

Answer.—No. If other conditions are 


equal, there should be practically no dif- 
ference in the amount of honey stored 
when the execluder is used. In fact, other 
methods of keeping the queen out of the 
extracting supers, such as placing addi- 
tional empty supers on top of the ones 
already filled, or having a deep rim of 
honey in the upper portion of the brood 
combs, may reduce the amount of honey 
stored more than an excluder could pos- 
sibly reduce it. The queen-excluder per 
mits the placing of the empty supers im 
mediately adjacent to the brood, which, 
under some conditions, is highly impor 
tant. This proximity entices the great 
est possible number of young bees into 
the supers. This results in a better dis 
tribution of the bees and sometimes re 
sults in the bees working with greatly 
increased vigor. 
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nae TALKS TO. BEGINNERS 





Some of the 1925 class of beginners 
already have one or more colonies of bees 
and are having their first experience in 
wintering them. Others will purchase 
their first bees during the winter and 
probably move them home before spring, 
as deseribed in these talks last month. 
Others will wait until spring before 
obtaining their first colony, thus elimi 
uating the chance of winter loss. Many 
beginners will purchase bees in pack 
ages from southern breeders, and put 
these bees, together with the queen, 
into a prepared hive, obtaining a start 
in bees in this way. Still others will wait 
until the swarming season and _ get 
their start in bees by having a neighbor- 
ing beekeeper hive a swarm in a pre- 
pared hive, or possibly catching a stray 
swarm that happens to cluster in a con- 
venient place. Many prominent beekeep- 
ers in this country began their beekeep- 
ing career in the last-mentioned manner, 
while others became beekeepers because 
of the aecidental discovery of a bee tree, 
cutting the tree and taking home that 
portion containing the bees. 


Best Method to Obtain Bees. 


As to which is the best method to start 
in bees, depends upon circumstances. If 
strong colonies in properly made modern 
hives, that are heavy with honey, can be 
purchased from a neighboring beekeeper 
or from a reliable dealer near at hand this 
is, as a rule, the best way. In the long 
run it is often cheaper to purchase good 
colonies in well-made hives containing 
good combs than to purchase less desir- 
able colonies much cheaper. This is espe- 
cially true if the purchaser has but littte 
time to devote to the bees and the orig- 
inal outlay of money is not burdensome. 

However, it often happens that unpro- 
duetive colonies of bees, in the hands of 
careless beekeepers, can be purchased at 
bargain prices. In many eases it is profit 
able to purchase such colonies provided 
the beginner has a little time to devote 
to putting them in first-class condition. 
Often colonies can be found that are 
strong and vigorous, but they may have 
crooked combs, too much drone comb, in- 
ferior stock, inferior hives, or something 
of a nature that can be corrected during 
the season. In this way the original cash 
outlay may be greatly reduced, but if 
too many things are wrong, the ultimate 
outlay may be equal to or even greater 
than purchasing colonies in first-class 
condition from a reliable beekeeper or 
dealer. 

If bees can not be obtained locally, a 


good way to obtain a start is to purchase 
a package of bees, together with a queen 
for each colony to be established, from 
some reliable southern breeder, to be 
delivered in time for them to build up 
to full strength previous to the main hon- 
ey flow. These should be ordered soon, be- 
fore the southern breeders are booked up 
to their capacity, since if they are se- 
cured too late, they may not be producing 
the first season. In most of the northern 
states the best time to have these pack- 
ages delivered is the latter part of April 
or early in May. Further north in Canada 
good results are often obtained when the 
packages are delivered as late as the mid- 
dle of May or even later. Two or three 
pounds of young bees, together with a 
good queen, are able to build up to full 
strength in about six weeks after being 
properly instalied in a prepared hive, 
provided they have an ample amount of 
food. The hives should be purchased in 
ample time so that they can be put to- 
gether and painted before the bees ar- 
rive. 
Kind of Hive to Use. 

Most of the hives used in this country 
are the standard ten-frame size. These 
hives contain ten frames which hold the 
brood combs, the outside dimensions of 
the frames being 1754” by 914”. Another 
size of frame used by some is of the 
same length, 175<”, but deeper, being 
114,” deep. These are the two sizes of 
brood frames that have become standard 
in this country. A third size of frame, 
the same length but shallower, is often 
used in the upper stories of the hive for 
the storage of honey. These are called 
shallow extracting frames, because they 
are frequently used in the production of 
honey that is to be extracted from the 
combs, the empty combs being given back 
to the bees to be refilled after having 
been emptied by means of the honey ex 
tractor. These shallow frames are also 
used for producing so-called ‘‘ chunk 
honey,’’ the comb filled with honey be 
ing eut out of the frame for home use or 
for market. However, most of the extract 
ed honey produced in the United States 
and Canada is produced in the standard 
frames, 1754” by 91%”. When these are 
used for extracting combs and the brood 
chamber, or lower story of the hive, con 
tains the same sized frames, the various 
units of the hive (brood-chamber and su- 
pers) are alike and all parts interchange 
able. Most of the comb honey produced 
for the market is built in the familiar 
section boxes, each holding a pound or 
less of honey. 
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Dr. E. F. Phillips is scheduled to speak 
from radio station WGR, Buffalo, New 
York, on February 4, on the subject post 
poned from December 5, ‘‘How Honey- 
bees Help Agriculture.’’ 

* . aa 

Extensive preparations are being made 
by the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion for a great beekeepers’ meeting at 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 5 and 6, as announced in 
the January issue. 

* * * 

The Michigan Agricultural College 
will give a beekeepers’ short course Feb- 
ruary 9 to 21. Prof. F. B. Paddock, State 
Apiarist, Ames, Iowa, and Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy, Washington, D. C., will assist Pro- 
fessor Kelty in giving this short course. 

* * * 

The Anderson County Beekeepers’ As 
sociation of Anderson, 8S. C., is putting 
cut a bee journal of its own, ‘‘The Bee 
Bulletin.’’ This is published monthly 
and is furnished free to members of the 
association. The subscription price to 
others is 25 cents per year. 

* . * 


The second bi-annual report of the 
Minnesota state inspector of apiaries 
gives the number of colonies of bees in- 
spected in 1924 as 13,455. Of these, 594 
were infected with American foul brood 
and 126 with European foul brood. One 
hundred and forty-nine of the diseased 
colonies were either destroyed by the in 
spectors or ordered to be destroyed. 


* a * 


The program for the beekeepers’ short 
eourse at the Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, is a departure from the usual ar- 
rangement. Certain topies are to be dis- 
eussed on certain days. For instance, 
February 4 is foul brood day; February 
5, honey day, and February 6, better 
queen day. The afternoon of each of 
these days is set aside for demonstra- 
tion purposes. 

* * * 

A short course for beekeepers will be 
given at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, February 16 to 19. In addition 
to a number of home talent speakers in 
eluding Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind., and 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind., arrange- 
ments have been made for outside speak- 
ers at this short course, including Jas. T. 
Hambleton, Apiculturist, Washington, 
D. C., and Geo. S. Demuth, editor of this 
journal. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League was held in 
Chicago, January 22 and 23. The annual 
meeting of the Chicago Northwestern 
seekeepers’ Association as well as a 
meeting of the Cook County Beekeepers’ 
Association was held at the same time, 
the sessions being arranged so_ there 
would be no interference. Unfortunately, 
the infermation in regard to these three 
meetings did not reach this office in time 
for announcement in the January issue. 

¥ * + 

The Apiary Inspection Department of 
New York State, which is under the Com 
missioner of Agriculture at Albany, has 
definitely decided to adopt the area 
clean-up method in dealing with Ameri- 
ean foul brood in that state during the 
eoming year. This is the method which 
has been in use in Wisconsin for several 
years. By this method intensive inspec- 
tion work is done in certain areas, the 
ultimate object in view being the com- 
plete eradication of the disease from the 
area. 

* * * 

The North Carolina Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation puts out an annual publication 
entitled ‘*The North Carolina Beekeep- 
er.’’ The 1924 issue which has just been 
distributed, contains many articles on 
beekeeping subjects of unusual merit. Of 
especial interest is the experimental 
work on various methods of wintering 
bees in North Carolina, which has been 
done at the college. We understand that 
those outside of the state of North Caro- 
lina who wish a copy of this publication 
can have it by sending 4 cents, to cover 
cost of mailing, to J. E. Eckert, State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


* * * 


The College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University is this year giving graduate 
work in apiculture under the direction 
of Dr. E. F. Phillips. The following four 
men are at present enrolled for this 
work: R. L. Parker, Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, now fellow in 
the University; Everett Oertel, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, now graduate assist 
ant in apiculture; E. J. Anderson, Penn- 
svlvania State College, who formerly 
taught beekeeping there, and Paul Need- 
ham, graduate assistant in biology, Cor- 
nell University. These men are now en- 
gaged in research problems in beekeep- 
ing and the results of their work will be 
of interest. The regular students in bee- 
keeping inelude several from foreign 
countries, 
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BEES,MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here} 





‘*T am pleased to inform you that we 
are having a good honey season here this 
year. It has been the best spring for 
many, many years.’’—H. W. Briant, 
Queensland, Australia. 


‘One of my hives recently was tilted 
back so far that water came in at the 
entrance and filled it up to the bottom of 
the frames. Before I noticed it, the bees 
could not get out at the entrance. The 
hives should be tilted forward enough so 
that water will drain out.’’—E. L. Miles, 
Elkhart County, Ind. 


‘‘The methods which succeed with the 
single-story hive do not always work 
with the divisible brood-chamber. Some 
day the publishers will be advertising 
books on ‘the double ten-frame hive’ for 
an entirely different system of manage 
ment is necessary to succeed with it.’ ’- 
Paul Laird, Madison County, Iowa. 


‘*T think that a pair of pliers could be 
made for removing burr combs between 
top-bars. I would make the jaws of such 
shape that they would cut on the edges 
to cut off the burr combs close to the top 
bar. The sides of the jaws should have 
a cutting edge throughout their full 
length and there should be a spring be 
tween the handles to force them open.’’ 

C. Wanty, Butte County, Calif. 


‘*In November we suffered a 
loss of bees in this vicinity by drowning. 
I lost 17 colonies out of 69; C. B. Foster 
lost 50 out of 51; J. H. Reynolds lost 35 
out of 37; C. C. Cook lost 300 out of 650 
colonies; and Mr. Duval lost 50 out of 
50. There are about 40 apiaries scatter 
ed over 50 miles and I believe that 50 
per cent of the colonies were destroyed. 
Mr. Cook has extracted 56,000 pounds 
from 650 colonies, spring count, and was 


serious 


just taking off the fall flow when the 
storm eame. He estimates his loss at 


$5000.’—H.  #. 
Fla. 

‘*Manitoba is capable of producing 
30,000,000 pounds of honey annually. The 
northern part of this country has no bee 
keeping, yet hundreds of miles stretching 
northward are covered’ with 
plants. Dandelions, willows, 
white Duteh elover, sow-thistle, fireweed, 
goldenrod, aster, vetches and many oth 
ers are waiting for the beekeper with his 
bees to gather the nectar which goes to 
waste every year. If the beekeeper in the 
south could eo-operate with the beekeep 
er in the north, no doubt both would 
benefit greatly.’’ Nicholas Pankin, 
Manitoba. 


Tussey, Lee County, 


honey 
poplars, 


‘“Some years I have had my hives filled 
with honey from eucalyptus during the 
winter. Winter starts with us about the 
first of June and is practically over the 
middle of August, with a number of fine 
days that are bright and sunny but with 
frosty nights following.’’—F. P. Ren 
shaw, Victoria, Australia. 


‘‘Last spring when there was no de- 
mand for honey, I inserted an ad in our 
local paper advertising honey at standard 
retail prices. The results were surprising. 
I delivered the honey direct to the con- 
sumers. I was sold out in a few days, 
then bought honey to supply the demand, 
but finally had to return several orders.’ 
Leslie S. Bell, Hillsdale, Mich. 

‘*Our local beekeepers’ association has 
a field day every month during spring 
and summer, at which time photographs 
are taken showing work with the bees. 
These, together with interesting facts 
about bees, are published in the local pa 
pers. Quite a lot of enthusiasm is shown 
by beekeepers and our association has 
grown greatly in membership.’’—Peter 
Jaek, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

‘<We had a very severe spell of weath 
er beginning December 19 and lasting 10 
days. We had no’ frost until that time 
and sinee the bees had not formed elus- 
ters a great many were frozen in the up 
per stories which were filled with honey. 
It had been quite warm for several days 
previously and the bees had been storing 
honey.’’—J. N. Mayes, Frio County, 
Texas. 

‘* Before 
my bees in 


I built my bee cellar IT stored 
a log house, packing them in 


flax straw but did not feed them in the 
fall. Several eolonies died that winter 
from ‘‘echill starving’’ (find a _ better 


name if you ean). The house was too 
cold and the colonies too weak to pro- 
duce enough heat to warm up sufficiently 
to enable the bees to pass over the top 
bars to the next they starved 
with plenty of honey in the hive.’’—M. 


combs so 


R. Thompson, Roseau County, Minn. 
‘* Alfalfa is the prineipal honey plant 
in El Paso valley. The honey produced 


during the early part of the season is 
fairly light and darkens to amber as the 
season continues. Since cotton became 


such an important crop in El Paso valley 


many of the bees cross over into Mexico 
where there is more ungrubbed mesquite 
than remains on the Texas side. The 


labors of the bees have been more fruit 
ful near the border than in other parts 
of the valley.’’—August Wolfe, El Paso 
County, Texas. 
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sand, but about 
that time 
































ing discourte- t ~~ losses began to 
ous. Well, I increase rapid 
am afraid I ? ly and in the 
was, in one A. 1. Root S Story of summer no t 
sense, for if I ° ° only were let 
had _ stopped His Own Life ters containing 
my typewriter, money missed 
closed down entirely, but | 
my desk and eee ee received great 
shaken hands ° ' numbers of let 
with every ters from 
stranger who In the way of righteousness is life; and in which the mon 
eame in, I the pathway thereof there is no death ey had been 
could not have Vrov. 12:28 taken out and 
written very the letter seal 
much or read very many letters. One ed up again. | notified the government 


day a man ealled who looked to my un 
sophisticated eyes as if he were editor 
of a bee journal or proprietor of a thou 
sand colonies, but after I had shaken 
hands and talked about the weather, | 
found he had made his way through all 
the clerks, and away upstairs to me in 
order to buy five cents worth of tomato 
plants. My latehstring was always out 
und visitors were always welcome, but I 
did not dare spend very much time with 
any one individual. 

Years ago someone accused me unjust 
ly through one of the bee journals. T have 
forgotten now what it was about and 
who it was that wrote it. IT thank God I 
have forgotten, for if I should meet the 
man today I could shake hands with him 
pleasantly without even remembering it 
was he who wronged me. Well, T was so 
badly stirred up I could hardly write 
without trembling. I thought I would 
write only a few words to myself 
right, those few to be right to the point. 
I wrote and wrote and wrote until there 
was just one more very important point 
to be brought out. Already I had neg 
leeted my work for an hour or more and 
when I looked at the long manuscript, 1 
had a sort of misgiving that there ought 
not to be any oeceasion for such a long 
rigmarole no matter how mueh T had 
been abused. At this crisis our minister 
happened to come in and T laid the mat 
ter before him in a general way. 

‘*Brother R,’’ said I, ‘‘is it not a faet 
that there is something wrong whenever 
it becomes necessary to use that amount 
of space in self defense?’ 

‘Yes, my friend, there is something 
wrong when so much needs to be said on 
either side.’’ 


set 


Down it went into the waste basket 
and how thankful IT am that it did go 


there. The controversy stopped right at 
the beginning. 
The Thieving Mail Clerk. 
Up to December 1878; my bv 
mail did not exeeed one letter in a thou 


losses 


and the officials seemed to be doing all 
they could to ferret out the thief. It was 
clear that the robberies were made be 
fore the mail reached our town. In every 
instanee as was informed of 
the fact. I forwarded the goods without 
receiving a cent for them, knowing that 
the need of the goods in question was 
frequently greater than the value of the 
goods themselves. 


soon as | 


I. stated the matter as well as I could 
to those who wrote the letters from 
which the money had been taken, asking 
them if they felt it was right to send me 
half the price. Many did this, and quite 
2 number sent even the whole amount 
again, saying they did not expect me to 
send off goods until I had received the 
full price for them. Some, it is true, al 
though a very few, declined sending any 
more money, saying they had paid for 
the goods once and were not going to pay 
any This was a severe burden for 
bear, but I kept still about it, 
thinking the mystery would soon be un 
raveled. Perhaps 1 was to blame for 
having advised that money could be sent 
by mail without registering, rather than 
by postoffice orders or registered letter, 
but with the security the mails had been 
affording during my twenty vears of 
business, I unhesitatingly gave the ad 
vice that T did in my price list. 

The the 
service assistants took 
the after a great 
labor sueceeded in 


more, 
mie to 


detective 
hold of 
matter and deal of 
and trouble locating 
the losses in a postoffice of a neighboring 
town. Several tests were put in opera 
tion there, and after much waiting and 


captain of 
and 


postal 


his 


meditation, suspicion was fixed upon a 
clerk in that office. To test the young 


man, there were deposited in the mail one 
Sunday in September, eight letters which 
would pass through the town during that 
day and evening and early Monday morn 
ing. Soon after these letters had been 
handled they were called for by the cap 
tain, and it was discovered that they had 
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been opened and the money withdrawn. 
As this particular clerk was the only one 
who had had a chance to handle them, 
he was cornered and accused. At first he 
denied any knowledge of the transac- 
tion, but afterwards confessed. 

Suit for Damages over the One-piece 

Section. 
In the summer of 1883, a Mr. Forn- 


crook commenced a suit for damages 
against me for making one-piece sec- 
tions, his claims running up into the 


thousands. It was not a personal matter 
against me, either, for he claimed to 
have the right to monopolize the manu 
facture of all honey boxes made from 
one piece of wood. To be sure a patent 
had been granted to Mr. Fornerook for 
one-piece sections and he broadly claim 
ed all honey boxes made of one piece of 
wood. In the August number of Glean 
ings for 1883, I reprinted a letter from 
Alexander Fiddes, that appeared in 
Gleanings for 1876, the particular part 
of this letter referring to the one-piece 
section being as follows: 

**T thought about a section box but 
could get nothing to make them of easily, 
so I got some peach box covers and some 
strawberry box stuff and ripped them up 
in one-inch strips. (I suppose you know 
how a strawberry box is made. It is cut 
half through at each corner and nailed 
aut one side, but the veneer must .be wet 
over night before bending, then it works 
nicely.) I put a piece of comb in the 
top and in some of them I stuck little 
bits of wax along the under side of the 
top. When filled, they weighed from one 
to two pounds each, and only two sec 
tions out of the 150 pounds were at 
tached to each other.’’ 

In addition to this, descriptions of 
sections made from one piece of wood, 
were found all along through the past 
years. In the April number of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for 1879, I found the 
following: 

‘*E. H. Wyncoop, Catskill, N. Y., has 
sent us a section for surplus which he 
calls the Gilbert section. He says it is 
patented by Mr. Gilbert of that town. 
It is similar to the one made by Lewis 
& Parks, though not nearly as nicely 
made, and is but a trifle thicker than the 
ordinary berry box material. The corners 
are gouged out and then it is bent to 
place.’’ 

On writing to Mr. Wynkoop I found 
that these sectional honey boxes had been 
made as long as 1873. The section was 
virtually the same kind of a box as that 
made by Mr. Fornerook, only that it 
contained no slot for holding the strip 
of foundation, and this slot I never used 
on the one-piece section and did not want 
to use it. Mr. Fiddes, whose letter is 
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quoted above, had made the sections as 
early as 1875. They were made of thick, 
strong wood and had entrances cut for 
the bees exactly like sections made later. 
Besides using them himself he made them 
and sold them to his neighbors, and one 
of his neighbors also manufactured them 
and sold honey in them. 

Without taking time to enumerate all 
the eases that came to light, I will men- 
tion a letter showing that so prominent 
a man as Quinby used one-piece sections 
some time before he died. A picture of 
the way in which they were used, was 
given in the American Agriculturist for 
February, 1875, page 52. Here is the let- 
ter: 

‘<1 saw all-in-one sections, in Oil City, 
as early as 1869 at Mr. Stevenson’s api- 
ary. They were used by Mr. Quinby pre 
vious to that. I think Mr. Stevenson got 
his idea from him. The sections were 
made of thin basket stuff. 1 sent my 
brother at Pioneer, Pa., a lot of bass 
wood planks to cut into one-piece sec- 
tions as early as 1874. He cut the V- 
shaped groove with a barrow marker. J. 
McConnell, Waterford, Pa.’’ 

It seemed to me my cause was a just 
and a right one. I took the ease to my 
pastor and he frankly told me that in a 
matter that was to come before the Unit- 
ed States Court he felt unable to advise, 
and we agreed that I ought to have a 
Christian lawyer: I did not know law 
; very well, for up to that time, 
through all of my business, I had never 
had oceasion to touch on law, and in this 
emergency I was not able to find the 
kind of a lawyer I wanted. There were 
those who were professing Christians but 
they did not seem to be the proper ones 
to cope with a problem like this. There 
were others who seemed to have the abil 
ity needed for the occasion, but I would 
not have them. 

Considerable discussion sprang up in 
regard to the one-piece sections and a 
great many wanted to know what I was 
going to do about it. Well, there was 
nothing to do about it, that I knew of 
except to fight it out. Gleanings had 
fought against humbugs and swindles all 
through the years and had been threat- 
ened a great many times. So I did not 
intend to be frightened out. If Mr. Forn 
crook had no legal or moral right to the 
one-piece sections, to give way to him 
would be like giving way to a thief on 
account of the difficulty in arresting 
him. I had counsel from an able attor- 
ney whom I was to pay $25.00 a day if I 
needed him, and he said Mr. Fornerook 
could by no means make our sections an 
infringement after I showed that Mr. 
Fiddes made and used them in 1873, and 
it seemed to me that any reasonable man 
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would have to admit as much. With this 
before us it was only a question of re- 
sisting an attempt at blackmail. 

On the other hand, just as soon as it 
could be made to appear that Mr. Forn- 
crook had a right to the sections, I agreed 
to stop making them at once and do all 
in my power to induce all beekeepers to 
stop making or using any not of Mr. 
Forncrook’s make. If the latter could 
give any satisfactory reason why he had 
a right to monopolize sections made of 
ene piece of wood, the columns of Glean- 
ings were open to him, but until he 
eould make some such explanation it 
seemed to me a Christian duty to resist 
him with all the combined strength of 
the beekeepers, even if it took the best 
lawyers in the land and cost ten thou- 
sand dollars to do it. 

In 1870 a patent was granted to Wil- 
liam Gilbert for an improvement in mak- 
ing boxes of one piece of wood. The 
illustration in the October number of 
Gleanings for 1883 showed the strip of 
wood was V-grooved in such a way that 
it could be folded up and nailed at the 
corners. 

In 1874 H. W. Hutchins of East Liver 
more, Maine, got a patent on the idea of 
dovetailing the ends instead of nailing 
them as Gilbert had done. The illustra- 
tion in his patent showed the V-groov 
ing and the dovetailed ends. This pat- 
ent effectually disposed of the plan of 
making boxes of one piece of wood and 
folding them up so that.the dovetailed 
corners could lock together. All that re- 
mained for Mr. Fornerook to get a pat- 
ent on, was on the inset or beeway and 
the groove for inserting the strip of 
foundation. Sinee I had never used the 
latter, there was nothing left to com- 
menece suit on except the notch or bee- 
way. This notch Mr. Fiddes used in 
1873. In a personal talk with Mr. Forn- 
erook he admitted all that I had men- 
tioned, but defended himself by saying 
that both Gilbert and Hutchins got their 
patent on a box for holding fruit or some- 
thing else. However, I proved that the 
Gilbert box was also used as a honey box 
as reported in the American Bee Journal 
in 1879. Moreover, L. L. Langstroth had 
proved that the application of an old 
device to a new use, without any other 
invention, is not a patentable contriv- 
ance, and quoted the authority for the 
statement. 

IT employed, as additional counsel, Gen- 
eral Leggett, whose name was almost a 
household word on everything concerning 
patents, and who for many years was 
Commissioner of Patents at Washington. 
After having looked the case over care- 
fully, he decided there was no possible 
chance for anyone calling the one-piece 
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section an infringement. My advice, 
therefore, to those who weie thinking of 
putting in machinery to make one-piece 
sections was to go ahead, although, of 
course, each one had to do so on his own 
responsibility. I was ready and anxious 
for the case to come to issue, but it was 
postponed until the next summer. 

Just after we started to print the 
August, 1884, number, I received the fol- 
lowing telegram and I stopped the press 
to make room for it: ‘‘Fornecrook’s pat- 
ent declared void for want of novelty. 
Plaintiff gives notice of appeal. Will send 
copy of decision tonight. Osborne.’’ 

The expenses of the suit were a little 
over $1000, and although many generous 
friends asked permission to pay a share 
of the expense, I decided that I wanted 
to stand it alone, and I thanked God for 
having placed it in my power to do such 
service for the cause of bee culture. I 
was very grateful to the kind friends 
who so willingly came forward with their 
offers of assistance. The thought of their 
kind words and in many their 
prayers too, will always be a bright spot 


eases 


in my memory, for they did much to 
cheer and encourage me. 
In the May number for 1888 I printed 


a couple of telegrams from my lawyer 
announcing that the Supreme Court af 
firmed the decision of the Distriet Court 
to the effect that the one-piece section 
was not a patentable feature. This ended 
the controversy, but it was with a feel- 
ing of sadness that I announced the re- 
sult, even though it had been decided in 
mv favor. At one time T had offered Mr. 
Fornerook five hundred dollars to drop 
the matter. And now TI felt sad to think 
of the amount of money that was wasted 
in this lawsuit. IT do not know what it 
cost Mr. Fornerook, but it cost me alto- 
gether between twelve and thirteen hun- 
dred dollars. 
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Packag e . Bees 


QUALITY SERVICE 
None better “at any price. 
Illustrated circular free. 


Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1925 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 38-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 


spected; never had disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for Te per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING. 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
in good standing.) 

J. K Wolosevich W S 
Products Corporation A. § 
Salge & Bros., J. F 
Roy Littlefield 


Wiggins, Vermont 

Tedman, EF. F 
Moore, L. C. Mayeux, 
Jensen’s Apiaries, R. B. Grout, 
Kenneth Gallant, J. L. Faulk, Empire State 
Honey Marketing Co-operative Association, J 
H. Corwin, W. B. Crane, Wm. C. Brown, W. 
W. Boyer, Thos. Atkinson, American Poultry 
Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE 
Penfield, Ill 


DELICIOUS Nevada honey. C. E. 
Fallon, Nevada. 


Good comb honey. Frank Coyle 
Andrews, 


Choice white clover honey. Lewis O. Klaty, 
Carsonville, Mich 
HONEY in 5 and 60 Ib. tins 


Van's Honey 
Farms, Hebron, Indiana 


CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
C. D. Townsend, St. Johns, Mich 

FOR SALI Choice clover extracted honey 
C. H. Hodgkin, Rochester, Ohio. 

FINEST white clover honey in 60-lb 
Irvin R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohio 

NEW crop clover honey in new 60-Ib. tin 
cans. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich 

FOR SALE-—Comb honey at reduced prices. 
State your wants. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

WHITE clover honey in 10-lb 
case, per case, $9.00. W. L. Ritter 

HONEY for 
The John G 
York City 

FOR SALI Dark amber 
tins, 7e per pound. f. o. b 
Kyte, Emporium, Pa 

CLOVER HONEY—12 5-lb 
2 60-lb f. o. b 
doorn 


cans 


pails, 6 to 
Genoa, Tl 
sale, any kind, any quantity 
Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 


honey in 60-lb 
Emporium. E. G 


pails, $10.00; 
Hamler, Appel 


cans, $15.00 


Hamler, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Ten cases of clover honey 
which has gone through capping melter. Cheap 
J PD. Beals, Oto, Iowa 


CLOVER honey for sale in 60-Ib. tins. Some 


5 and 10 Il pails. Sample 15¢. Chas. E 
Schneider, Irvington, Nebr 

FOR SALE-——No. 1 white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans Sample, 20c. G. A. Gust, Kau- 


kauna, R. F. D. No. 1, Wis 

HONEY for sale in 60-lb. tins. White-clover 
Indian crystallized, 13¢ per Ih. L. A. West 
Indian honey liquid, lle per Ib. Hoffman & 
Hanck, Inec., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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FANCY extracted 

pails, $7.75 per case 

son Lamb, Bloomfield, 


clover honey in 10-lb 
Quality guaranteed. Nel 
Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Extracted, comb and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample 15c. F. W 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Amber and 
in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. C 
Hlomestead Farms, Kendaia, N. 

FOR SALE—Very fine quality of clover and 
buckwheat honey, 1924 crop; 5-lb. pails and 
60-lb. cans. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 

FINE quality clover honey blended with 
Lasswood in 60-lb. cans. Sample and prices on 
request. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 


CLOVER and basswood blended by the bees, 


buckwheat honey 
J. Baldridge, 


color and body fine. Prices upon request. State 
amount wanted. W. A. Jenkins, Rockport, Mo. 

FOR SALE—New crop clover honey, finest 
quality, put up in 60-lb. cans, also 5-lb. pails. 
Write for prices. W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, 
Iowa 

FOR SALF Fine quality honey, 80 per 
cent clover. Per case, 12 5-lb. pails, $9.00; 


% eases, $24.00 
land Mills. Pa 

CHOICE white clover honey in 5 and 10 Ib 
pails and 60-lb. cans. Prices on request. Sam 
ple 15¢e. Sundberg Bros., R. F. D. No. 3, Fer 


Fred R. Lance, Box 54, Port- 


gus Falls, Minn. 

FOR SALE—WwWhite honey in 60-Ib. cans 
also West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples 
and prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 16-18 


Jay St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—wWhite and water white sweet 
clover honey put up in 5-gallon cans. Strictly 
first class in every way. Write for prices, stat- 
ing quantity wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamil- 
fon, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Honey in 60-lb. cans. Sweet 
clover, basswood, white clover, buckwheat and 
ether flavors. Tell us what you want. Bee 
keepers who need more honey for their trade, 
and solicitors should write us. A. I. Root Co. 
230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


BLENDED raspberry and milkweed, two of 
the best honeys produced in northern Michi- 
gan. Left with the bees until thoroughly rip- 
ered. Unexcelled for table use. Price in 60-Tb 
cans, 1l5e ver Ib In 10-lb. pails, postpaid, 
82.50. Sample by mail, 20c, which may be ap 
nlied on purchase of honey. Elmer Hutchinson 
& Son, Lake City, Mich 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 


Hes annnnnennaene sevenencanensoaane m 


WANTED—wWhite clover honey in _ 60-lb. 
cans. Mail sample and quote price. Roscoe F 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey in 
ton lots or more. Send sample and quote price. 
C.J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, South 
Bend, Ind 


WANTED A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 10-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
ind trade price. charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out 
of old combs. cappings or slumgum. Send for 
our terms and our 1925 catalog. We will buy 
your share of the wax for cash or will work 
it into foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Tl. 
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FOR SALE. 
HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog 
free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


OLD bee books wanted. Prof Francis Jager, 


University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
SELLING 10-frame hives, $1.75 to $2.75. 
No disease. Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, 


Mo. 

FOR SALE—Root two-frame Novice honey 
extractor. Nearly new, $20.00. John M. Zehr, 
Alden, a. 


SOUTHWESTERN distributor for 
son’s comb foundation. Holloway Bros., 
etta, Okia. 


CONNECTICUT 





Robin- 
Mari- 


and Rhode Island headquar 
A. W. 


ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. 
Yates, Hartford, Conn. 
MAKE queen introduction SURE. ONE 


five for $1.00. Allen 


Conn. 


SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; 
Latham, Norwichtown, 


TEN-FRAME comb honey supers, good as 
new, in good paint. Never had disease. 4%4x 
4%x1% sections. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
and covers. Made of cy- 
100. The Stover Apiaries, 


BOTTOM boards 
press. $45.00 per 
Mayhew, Miss. 

WHITE pine Hoffman frames. 
sample. $5.00 per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 
Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Send 10c for 
The 





bodies 
Bee 


FOR SALE—150 Standard 10-frame 
in flat, including tin rabbets and nails. 
Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y¥ 

FOR SALE—30 new eight-frame Jumbo 
hives, with comb honey supers, also 5x7 cam 
era. R. E. Yeager, Germania, Pa. 

FOOD CHAMBERS—New, made 
press, with white pine frames. 5 
100 for $65.00. The Stover 
hew, Miss. 

FOR SALE—50 Root 
medium brood foundation 
ment. All new. Roy J. Hale, 
lins, Colo 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to case boxed, at 60c per case, f. o. 


from cy 
for $3.75; 
Apiaries, May- 


hive bodies, 50 Ths. 
and other equip 
Box 28, Ft. Col 


b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
AD APTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double 


walled, are sound in principle and are prac 











tical. For free information address Geo. P. 
Wood, Peekskill, mS 

ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee- 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest price. FE. &. 
Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 

BEEKEEP ERS- Send for my 1925 tes sup- 
ply catalog. Bargains in hives, sections, ete. 
Don’t delay. Send today. Clarence Erdman, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Berlin, Wis. 


HONEY-NUT CHOCOL ATES. A new and de. 


licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, etc., $1.00 Ib.; 50¢, % Ib. postpaid. 
Wholesale prices on application. J. D. Kroha, 


87 North St., Conn. 


cans, used once, bright, 
washed outside, good cases, 50c per case of 
two, if taken before Feh. 15, f. o. b. Bruner, 
the Beeman, 3836 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, 
Ti. 


UVALDE, TEXAS, 


Danbury, 


FOR SALE—60-Ib. 


HOME AND BEFS FOR 
SALE—An attractive 4-room house with bath 
sleeping porch and garage. City water and 
lights. Also a 100-colony apiary on good loca- 
tion in Uvalde County. Good schools. R. S. 
Livingston, Cline, Uvalde County, Texas. 
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of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaranteed, 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi- 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad- 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the 
advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
at time of saie. 


wee 





SEE large ad on 120. W. C.. Smith & 


Co., Calhoun, Ala. ; 
HARDY Italian queens, 
L auver. Middletown, Pa. 
PACKAGE BEES—Circular 
Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 
BEES FREE. 
free. Ed. Swenson, 
ITALIAN 


page 


$1.00 each. W. G. 


free. Van's 
Trap stray swarms. Circular 
Spring Valley, Minn. 
queens, $1.00 
Graydon Bros., R. F. D. No. 

PACKAGE LE ure Italians. 
prices. Everything guaranteed. J. J. 
Crowville, La. 

DON’T overlook new price circular on pack 
age bees and nuclei. Will save you money. A 
J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. 


IF you want to buy the best in bees and 
queens, read Townsend’s Bulletin No. 18 on 
page 130 of this number of Gleanings. 


FOR SALE—1 to 100 10-frame colonies of 
bees, heavy with stores, guaranteed free from 
disease, at a bargain. J. B. Pace, Allensville, 
Ky. 

WHETHER it 
both that you 
mine. It will 
Texas 

BRIGHT Italian 
$10.00: 100, $75.00 
nackage bees. T. J. 
D. No. 2. Ala. 

FOR SALE—Bright Italian queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00; 1-Ib. package bees with queen, $3.00; 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.50. Powell Owen, 
Greenville, Ala. 


OUR new 1925 cireular and price 


each, in 
4, Greenville, Ala. 
Write for 
Scott, 


season. 





is package bees or queens or 
need, let me tell you about 
pay you. R. V.Stearns, Brady, 


queens, 1, $1.00; 12, 
Write for prices on 
Talley, Greenville, R. F 


list of our 


hees by the pound and queen bees now ready 
Let us mail you one. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 
£97. Montgomery. Ala 

3-LB. packages with Honey Girl queens. 
progeny of scientifically selected, pedigreed 
stock, $405.00 per 100. See page 117. Honey 
Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 


beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1925 ready, free. Dr. 
White Bee Co.. Sandia, Texas 

TWO-FRAME nuclei with queen, $5.00 
Farly shinments from Roxbury. Ohio. Breed 
ers. $10.00. Early queens. $1.00 each: three, 
$2.25. F. M. Russell Co., Roxbury, Ohio 


QUALITY counts. Try Pinard’s queens and 
nackage bees. Booking orders now for spring 
delivery. Circular free. Yours for better bees. 
A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, California 


BOOKING orders for early queens, queenless 
nackage bees and package hees with queens. 
Write for delivered prices. T ship on the day 
you name. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 

ONF. 2-lb. package bees with queen, $4.25: 
2-Th.. $5.00. .Lareer the order. hetter the price. 
Tested queen, 50c extra. Established in 1909 
Have no disease. F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 


GOLDFN ITALIAN queens for sale. 1 
$1.00: 6, $5.00: 12, $10.00: 100, $75.00. Pack- 
age hees in season. 20 per cent to hook your 
order for sprive delivery. J. FP. Rogers, Green- 
ville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 
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FOR SALE—60 hives of bees, guaranteed 
no disease. Will Ellis, Niagara Falls, R. F. D. 


No, 3, Ontario. 

70 COLONIES of bees, standard 10-frame 
hives, complete outfit. Also 5 acres, house, 
double garage. J. H. Hill & Son, R. F. D. No. 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 











I DO not claim my combless packages are 
overweight, but I do claim they are full weight 


on arrival. My prices are in line too. Let me 
tell you more about them. R. V. Stearns, 
Brady, Texas. 


bees and queens from me. Satisfied with the 

Lees, my handling of your order and your 

honey crop. Write for prices. R. V. Stearns, 
Texas 


Brady 





TWO thousand packages with untested 


queens, in 100 lots, 3-lb. size, $4.00 each; 
2-Ib. size, $3.00 each, while they last. Nuclei 
at same prices. Italians only. W. E. Buckner, 
Mt. Vernon, Ga 





PURE Italian bees, booking orders for 1925 
delivery. Two and three pound packages, three 
handed and light queens. Write for prices. 








Member Southern Queen and Bee Association. 
J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 
FOR SALE—85 colonies of bees in standard 


10-frame metal-covered hives, guaranteed free 
from disease. One extracting super and queen 
excluder included. Also 70 4%x4% comb hon- 
ey supers. K. R. Fuller, Marengo, Ohio. 


FOR SALF—300 colonies of bees in stand- 
ard 10-frame Root hives, guaranteed free from 
disease. Two supers for extracting honey for 
each colony. Location included, have two out 
yards. Gus Happel, R. F. D. No. 6, Evansville, 
Ind 

FOR SALE—Bright leather-colored queens. 
Bees none better. Write for prices. Also will 


have some bees by the pound for sale in 1925. 
Get price and place orders early to insure get- 
ting when wanted. M. Bates, Greenville, R. 
D. No. 4, Ala 


untest 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 
ed, $1.00 each: 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80¢ 
each. Tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.50 
exch. Apiary inspected and no disease of any 
kind found. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. Car 

PACKAGE bees and_  three-band Italian 
queens that please. Our 20 years’ experience 


breeding of queens and the 
are at your service. No dis- 


here in selective 
shipping of bees 


ease in this section. For prices and reference, 
write Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Marengo 
Co., Ala. 


ITALIAN bees and queens ready April 1. 
Three-pound package or three-frame nuclei, 
with queen, $5.00; two-pound package or two 
frame nuclei, with queen, $3.75. Book your 
orders early to avoid delay. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Get my quantity prices before buying 
W. E. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga 


FOR SALE—140 colonies of bees, complete 


extracting outfit and all necessary equipment, 
first class in every way, guaranteed free from 
disease. If desired, four acres of land and five- 
room house. Good location and market; crop 
failure unknown. Write for particulars. G. A 
Conaway, Bigelow, Mo. 


BRIGHT American Beauty Italian bees and 
queens, booking orders for special two pounds 
of bees on frame emerging brood and honey, 


queen introduced, $4.75 Untested queens, 
after March 15, $1.00. Certificate of health 
and guarantee safe arrival. Tupelo Apiaries, 
J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


IN BEE 





CULTURE 
SALE—Mixed white 


February, 1925 


FOR blossom annual 


and biennial sweet clover seed. Seed hulled 
and scarified, 5 Ibs. to 25 lbs., 25c a pound, 
parcel post prepaid. Larger lots by express 


prepaid, 20c a pound. M. C. 
697, Montgomery, Ala. 


Berry & Co., Box 





ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. None better 
2-lb. package, $2.60, with untested queen, 
$3.40; 2-fr. nuclei, same price. Price quoted 


on other size packages and nuclei. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. State inspected. Crenshaw County 
Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies of Italian-Carnio- 
lan bees. splendid honéey-gatherers, with com- 
plete modern equipment. Retiring from honey 
business. Selling at a sacrifice. Inspector’s 
health certificate furnished. Write Goldwyn 
Apiaries, Chippewa Falls, Wis., R. F. D. No. 2. 
kK. A. Duax, Prop. 


FOR SALE—14 10-frame, metal-cover hives 
of drawn comb, $4.00 each; 3 10-frame brood- 
chambers, drawn comb, $2.00 each. Five empty 


10-frame bodies, 50c each. Novice extractor 
and 40-gal. settling tank, $15.00 for both. 
Warranted disease free. Dr. Beckett, 50 For 


est 


Ave., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
FOR SALE—tThree-band Italian bees and 


queens, row booking orders for spring deliv- 
ery. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
no disease. certificate of inspection with each 


shipment. Book your orders early if you want 
prompt delivery. Write for circular and price 
list. J. M. Cutts & Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
PACKAGES 
TRODUCED. 
introduced 


with QUEENS ALREADY IN- 
Buy your packages with queens 
and avoid loss. Best pure mated 
Ttalian queens, guaranteed. State inspected 
No disease. Let our circular tell you about 
them and explain the advantages of our pack 


are bees and introduced queens. A. O. Smith, 
Mt. Vernon, R. F. D. No. 12, Indiana 

CAROLINA QUEENS—It has taken me 
several years to produce a strain of bees on 
which I can give. an absolute guarantee of 
perfect satisfaction. They are gentle, prolif 
and excellent producers. A trial order will 
conviree you. Write for prices. Carolina Bee 
Co. Ww 


O. Curtis, Manager, Graham, R. F. D. 
No. 1, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and NUCLEI 
for 1925, the big, bright, hustling kind (the 
kind that gets the honey). Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 


12 for $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Tested, $1.50 
each. Nuclei with queen, $4.50 each: 10 or 
more, $4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. E 
'. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Choice Italian bees in pack- 
ages or nuclei for delivery April 15 to May 10. 
We raise and sell only such bees as we use in 
our own apiaries at Filion. Michigan, the kind 
that get the honey. We make delivery on date 
agreed on and guarantee safe arrival. Address 
to May 10, Sumterville, Ala., later Filion, Mich 
David Running. 


CRANDALL’S Italian bees and queens are 
‘*PRODUCTION-BRED.’”’ Try some of them in 
those big hives and prove it yourself. Our 
customers. both here and abroad, are sending 
us some fine reports about them. Ready June 
1. Untested, one, $1.00: 12. $10.00; 100. 
$75.00. Packages and nuclei. Safe arrival and 


satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on request. 
Connecticut Valley Apiaries, Berlin, Conn. 
BARGAINS IN BEFS—We have yet to offer 


nuclei of our high-grade 
SELECTED untested choice 
queens. Any one looking for bargains should 
write us immediately. Lowest prices on mar 
ket. Here’s one of our bargains, 100 3-lb. pack 
ages hybrid bees with 100 one-frame nuclei 
for $279.00, with choice tested Italian queens 
(or $339.00. The Louisiana Modern Apiaries 
tunkie, La, 


R00 packages and 
Italian bees with 
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CERTIFIED Italian bees, 150 full colonies of 
this fine strain of leather-colored stock will 
be sold as usual. 25 years under STATE super- 
vision. Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johnstown, 
i ‘me 


nN. 


February, 1925 


~ SHE-SUITS-ME queens. Three-banded. $2 


each. After June 5, $1 each. Send for price 
list of queens, nuclei and package bees. Free 
with each initial order, one SAFIN cage. Al- 


len Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


BUY from shipper farthest north. Order 
now for spring. Three-frame nuclei, with test- 
ed queens, $4.50 each. Best stock, no disease. 
20 years’ experience with satisfied customers. 
S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE for 1925, 3-frame nuclei, three- 
banded queens and also pound packages; begin 
shipping April 1. Queens, $1.00 each; three- 
frame nuclei, $5.00; 3-lb. package, $5.00 each. 
Walker & Son, Vidalia, Ga. Address your in- 
quiries until further notice to Curd Walker, 
Jellico, Tenn. 25 years’ experience. 


OVERSIZE 2-pound packages (2% pounds 
when caged) of young hustling, disease-free. 
Italian bees, with select untested queen, will 
insure you a rousing colony by the honey flow. 
These bees are bred right, caged right and de 
livered to you right, or I make them right. 
Order early to get shipment to suit your loca- 
tion. Ten per cent cash with order, balance 
before shipment. One package, $5.25; 12 or 
more, $5.00 each. Express prepaid. P. M. Wil- 
liams, Ft. Deposit, Alabama. 


WE are offering 250 selected tested queens 
for breeding purposes. These queens were rear- 
ed early last summer and selected during the 


fall for breeding. As we do not recommend 
mailing breeding queens, we will ship these 
queens on a two-frame nuclei for $6.50 each. 


So as to assure you of a good queen we will 
not ship these breeders before April 25. See 
our display advertisement for package bees. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries, Oscar Mayeux, 
Prop., Hamburg, La. 
FOR spring delivery: Vigorous Italian 


aueens and bees in packages. Shipments begin 
April 15 or May 1. 2-lb. packages, with queen, 
1 to 20, $5.00 each; 25 or more, $4.50 each; 
3 1b. packages, with queen, 1 to 20, $5.50 
each; 25 or more, $4.90 each. All queens young 
and laying. Safe arrival or replacement or 
money refunded. Have shipped for years. Bees 
positively healthy. Order early and be in time 
for booking. Terms, cash with order. See my 


display advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 
C. M. Elfer, St. Rose, La. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THE SHIPPER. 


We do all our work ourselves trying to elimi- 
nate mistakes being made. We ship only nice 
three-banded Italians with a government 
health certificate. Shipped on comb of honey, 
the natural food for transit. Easy to transfer. 
Fach package contains a select untested three- 
banded 


queen. 10 3-lb. packages, $45.00; 25 
3-lb. packages, $108.75; 50 3-lb. packages, 
$212.50; 10 4-lb. packages, $52.50; 25 4-lb. 


packages, $127.50; 50 4-lb. packages, $249.70. 
Will start shipping April 15. 15 per cent down, 
balance at shipping time. Orders booked in ro 
tation. C. A. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 

ST. ROMAIN’S QUALITY BEES for sale. 
The pure three-banded Italian bees and queens 
at a very reasonable price. A two-pound pack- 
age with queen, $3.00; three-pound package, 
$4.00: four-pound package, $6.00. Orders are 
hooked with 25 per cent down and balanze 20 
days before shipment. Deliveries to he made 
between April 15 to July 1, 1925. Some ship- 
ments can be made earlier if weather permits 
Bees are shipped on a comb of emerging brood 
and enough honey for feed in transit. Bees are 
absolutely free from disease. I furnish health 
certificate with each shipment. I also guaran- 
tee safe delivery and satisfaction. Address 
John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


SC am 


WANTED—Bees to work on shares 
tral New York. Julian Root, Jordan, N. 


WANTED—tTwo-frame reversible extractor. 
W. J. Koenig, 401 Second St., Fremont, Ohio. 





in cen- 





WANTED—Good motorcycle in exchange 
for package bees. F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 





FOR SALE 
bird dog pup. 
poria, Kansas. 


OR TRADE—Lewelen setter 
Registered. Edwin Collins, Em- 








WANT bees and equipment for interest in 
good Minnesota unimproved forty or quarter 
A. M. Wise, Appleton, Minn. 


WANTED—To exchange one good medium 


cider press for good two-frame_ reversible 
honey extractor. State size of comb baskets. 
J. W. Olson, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 50, Stratford, 
lowa. 

HNUUUUUUUUUASAUUUUUOUAUUOUUUOUUUUOUUUUULUUIUULLLLULIINL Tn i! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

GLADIOLI bulbs. Closing out. Bargain. Van 
Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Indiana. 

GLADIOLUS to beautify the home. We 
grow over 100 varieties. Better send to us for 
list for 1925 planting. E. N. Tilton, Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
card today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, an _ illustrat 
ed monthly, full of hunting, trapping and fish- 
ing lore, written by the readers themselves. To 
introduce it, a regular cent copy will be 
sent for only 10 cents, to cover mailing. Also 
three good outdoor books, ‘‘The Coon-hound,’’ 
‘*Wilderness Trapper’’ and ‘‘Cooning with 
Cooners,’’ $1.00 each postpaid. Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, Dept. 65, Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


25 
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HELP WANTED. 


tereneney 





WANTED—Comb honey man from April to 
Qctober. State qualifications and wages. Give 
reference. R. S. Becktel, Rifle, Colorado. 

WANTED—Reliable man of good habits, in 
system of 11 apiaries. State age, weight, ex- 
perience and wages expected. Ray C. Wilcox. 
Odessa, N. Y. 


WANTED—Assistant in my queen and pack- 
age business for 1925. Give age, experience, 
reference and salary. N. Forehand, Gonzales, 
Florida. 


WANTED—Man with experience to work 





out-apiaries in Ford truck, next season, on 
salary and commission basis. A. W. Bulay, 
Livingston, Texas. 


ONE beekeeper capable of repairing car or 
truck for 1925 season with 1000 colonies. Also 
two 


young men as students. Board and small 
money wage given. Non-smokers, temperate 
and good habits required. R. F. Holtermann 
Brantford, Ont 
WANTED—Man to work with bees. I oper 
ate a good clean package business in spring 
and run for honey. In fall I will give right 
party good position. State age, height and 
weight. Inexperienced man preferred. M. G. 
Ward, Lathrop, Calif. 
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WANTED—Experienced beekeeper 
coming season. Give experience 
pected. Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y. 
WANTED—Clean Protestant industrious 
young man to work in our 600-colony bee busi- 


for the 
and wages ex 


ness. State age, weight, experience and wages 
first letter. Merritt L. Winn, King Ferry, 
N. Y. 


WANTED—Farmer-beekeeper on 
lage place, chickens, 300 colonies bees and 
garden. Experience, references and wages re 
quired in answer. Woodward Apiaries, Clarks- 
ville, ‘ 


WAN 
and 


6-acre vil 


N. 


YTED—yYoung man 
package business; 
and furnish board; 
the business. J. M 

1, Montgomery, Ala. 


to learn the queen 
will pay small wages 
good opportunity to learn 
Cutts & Son, R. F. D. No. 


WANTED—Man in my apiaries for the sea 
son of 1925. State age, weight, experience, ex- 
pected wages in first letter. Room and board 
furnished. B. B. Coggshall, 187 Cayuga St., 


Groton, N 
WANTED—Ex 


300 or more 
share basis. 
ences. Give 
BR Oto, 


perienced beekeeper to operate 
colonies of bees on a cash or 
Must furnish the best of refer 
all particulars in first letter. J. D. 


eals lowa. 


WAN TED—FExperienced 
man to operate aplary on 
sion. Write fully, giving 
perience and wages desired 
8t., New York City. 


WANT two young men 
of 1925, beginning 
in bees. Please reply 
qualifications and 
board furnished. Fred 
Ridge, N. Y 

WANTED 
voung man 
well as 
largest 


and aggressive bee 
salary and commis 
age, education, ex 
R. Law, 131 Cedar 


of good habits for 
March and April to 
in own handwriting 
wages expected with 
D. Lamkin, Poplar 


season 
work 
with 


to employ a bright industrious 
desiring to learn queen breeding 
general honey production. Many of 
and most successful queen breeders 
ind honey producers in the U. S. have made 
their start with us. We also have a splendid 
partnership opening for the right man in 1926 
We furnish board and small wages. M. C 
Perry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala 


WANTED—Man with some experience in 
indling wanted for the season of 1925 
beginning about April 1 or May 1. I have 200 
colonies of bees, just two yards, home and 
outyard. You've got to be able to hoist 
supers weighing about 100 Ibs. as high as your 
head, as I tier up 5 to 8 supers high. Root 10 
frame hives and supers used only. Board and 
lodging free. State wages expected, also your 
ige and weig No difference whether you are 
a Catholic or Rocteohant I'm not a fanatic on 
either. Conrad Hertsgaard, Kindred, 


is 
the 


bees 


one 


tobacco 


N. Dak 


WANTED—-Single, energetic assistant of 
good habits in our 700 or 800 colony extracted 
honey producing and marketing business. Mod 
erate farming carried on in connection, at odd 
times. Largest and completely modern equip 
ped central extracting plant in the country. Ex 
tracting capacity, 1400 Ibs, per hour. Most eco 
and efficient 


nomical swarm control methods 
practiced. Must be handy at beekeeper’s shop 
work Give experience with speed and heavy 
duty trucks, also present occupation, height, 
weight and reference in first letter or ex 
pect no reply. Can furnish steady employment 
to right party. Objection to cirgarettes and 
tobacco chewing Can also use student help 
with some previos experience. Further partic 
ulars on application. The Hofmann Apiaries 
Janesville, Minn 

meen TT rnnnnnntranutitt mut nent 


SITUATION WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED 
Write Ben Steen 





wants 
Towa 


apiarist 
Manning 


position 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


Root and Demuth and Mel Pritchard: 
Things aint no better with me. My 
coon dog’s broke leg aint a mendin good. 
My bees aint had no flight since early 
November and I am now regrettin as 
how I left em nothin but fall flow hon- 
ey and not any too much of that. It too 
sure was a mistake not to pack em some 
way but I warnt to blame for that for I 
trust the mushrat fur sign and I warnt 
to blame for that failin the first time in 


February, 1925 





t0 year. Its been awful, awful cold here 
continuous. So I am just plumb down 
hearted and cant write. My wood piles 


most gone and the ice is so thick on the 
creek I could no more catch a mushrat 
than I could cash a check and its so 
blame cold the skunks here aint run oncet 
this winter yet and the law goes on em 
Feb. There aint no hope and no light 
for me as I can see. Coon calculations of 
course are all smashed to smithreens. 
You E. R. Root and you too Geo. Demuth 
say my bee trouble is my fault. I had a 
right to expect a mild winter—all fur 
thin lust fall. I expected plenty of bee 
flights and had a right to too on that 


same unfailin sign. 
I gotta stop. It’s too much. I cant 
write no more save to say Ira Bartlett 


and Morrus Dadant I 
side WilLson of Ithaca University. 

And about this feller WilLson. I got 
him now. I knew I would. He’s slick but 
he aint slick enough for Howard Myers of 
Ransomville, N. Y., a friend of mine, 
who uncovers him complete this a way 
writin as follows: 

‘*Prof. R. B.Willson 
were making so many 
bought new Super Heterodyne receiv 
as to be able to tune in on them 
whenever they took a notion to talk. And 
now they don’t give any more talks. It 
was just a scheme of Prof. Wilson’s to 
get beekeepers to buying radio sets. For | 

(Continued page 120.) 


range right along 


and Dr. Phillips 
radio talks that I 
a 


ing set so 


on 





aa Lis E! ART PICTURES 


of Ideal Chickens in Beautiful Nat- 

ural Colors, 8x 11 in., suitable for fram- 

ing. Given ‘only with Poult ribune 

every issue. World's Great Poultry Paper. 

Chuck full of money-making ideas, artistes. 

news by foremost poultry authorities 
. SPECIAL 


OFFER: 

Big Trial iooues 
‘5 Yo 50c: 3 Years $1.00 25c 
Setey Bane, Dot. 19 Mount Meer, 


Send stamps or coin today. 


for us. - buy all you » Dk nol 











wWilina 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 
IS OUR TRADE MARK 
ON THE BOTTOM 
OF EACH JAR. 


HONEY JARS 
OF 
IDEAL 
PROPORTIONS 


























HAZEL-ATLAS Honey Jars are tall and slender, made from clear erys 
tal white glass, allowing the sunlight to gently filter through, giving your 
golden honey a beautiful light color. 

HAZEL-ATLAS Honey Jars are perfectly round and smooth, having 
no panels to shadow and darken your honey, and can be easily labeled. 

HAZEL-ATLAS Honey Jars are furnished complete with screw caps 
which can be applied rapidly by hand, but without effort; tightly, but they 
will not stick. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY, WHEELING, W. VA. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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OUTS. 
For 1925 OUR OLD RELIABLE 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS will be 
oe shipped from one of the largest and best 
susie eneent Is 2d one shad oun toate equipped on oan yards in the 
a colony fairly fill up and run over with ne SS SS 


bees! If not, then it is time you were 
investing in 


Robinson’s Three-Band Queens 


from the ROBINSON APIARIES at 
Bartlett, Texas. We ship to suit your 
convenience as to date; no disease; ship 
only,the choicest; you are to be pleased 
or your money back. Our bees have a 





rearing yards we are prepared to put 
out double the amount of HIGH GRADE 
queens as heretofore and feel that we 
are in a better position than ever to fill 
all orders on time. We ship thousands 
of queens all over the U. S. and Canada 
every year. Our bees have a reputation 
as honey-gatherers. They have made a 
hit with northern beekeepers for their 
hardiness and ability to build up strong 
colonies in early spring. Orders booked 
for one-fourth cash, balance before de 


good reputation as honey gatherers. We eel _ a : : 
have 1000 eslenies to draw from and livery. —. arrival ;suaranteed in the 
20 years’ experience .U S. and Canada. No disease. Circular 
. , and price list free. 
Prices for April, May and June: Un- 
PRICES. tested, $1.25; 6. $6.50; 12, $12. Test. 
— : , ed, $2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, $27. Select 
April, May and June, Untested: 1, $1; Untested, $1.50; 6, $8.00: 12, $15.00. 
6, $5.50; 12, $10; 100, $80. Tested, 1, Select Tested, $3.06 each 
$2.00; 6, $11.00; 12, $20.00; 100, $150. a a yon aa { 


The Robinson Apiaries JOHN G. MILLER 


Bartlett, Texas. 723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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192 5 Four-pound Packages Italian 192 = 
° 7 
Bees with Queen a Specialty 
We have over twenty years’ experience in beekeeping, the last twelve of which 
have been devoted to the shipping of bees. Having tried out both the two and 
three pound packages, experience has shown us that, though the three-pound 
package may succeed under watchful care or in the hands of the experienced 
beekeeper, a four-pound package with queen is a safe and sure investment. 


‘Please note the following testimonials: 


‘*The bees arrived in very fine condition. There were not more than a half pint dead 
bees which is quite remarkable considering they must have been on the road for seven 
full days. The queen was in perfect form.’’—-A. S. Crocker, 357 Atlanta St., Pasadena, Cal. 

‘*The bees arrived in perfect condition. Your bees are sure wonderful. I had two ship- 
ments from two other places; they were good, but yours leads them all.’’——G. W. Burk- 
hart, Blufield, W. Va 

‘*‘The bees that were shipped last spring were the finest bees I ever had and they 
made five supers of comb honey each. Please book my order for 30 more of the same kind.’’ 

J. H. Diebel, Hicksville, Ohio. 


We guarantee safe arrival and free from disease; a health certificate will ae- 
company each shipment. Have over 2000 colonies to ship from which insures 
prompt service. Will book your orders any time after April 15 with 20 per cent 
to guarantee acceptance. 


ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES 


SOUTHERN APIARIES 5:3, Sovemch, Co 
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Beridon’s Italian Bees | Achord Bees and Queens 


for 1925 
APRIL AND MAY SHIPMENTS. 


Order now and make sure of getting 
your bees on time. 

Every package contains a frame of 
brood and honey which insures safe de- 
livery and makes the bees at home on 
arrival. 

Absolutely no disease in my apiaries. 
A health certificate, issued by state in- 
spector of apiaries, will accompany each 
shipment. 

2 Ibs. of bees with select untested 
rere ree er 
3 Ibs. of bees with select untested 

POT tert ee 


4 lbs. of bees with select untested 
Italian queen 5.10 


If you are in market for large number 
of packages, or nuclei, be sure and write 
me. I can save you money. 

Safe delivery and satisfaction abso 
lutely guaranteed. Shipments begin the 
10th of April. 25% with order, balance 
just before shipment. 


E. J. Beridon, Jr., Hamburg, La. 








for 1925 


Shipments start April 20th. Order now to 
secure early shipping dates. Pure three-band- 
ed Italians only. 
2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen. $4.75 


Five 2-lb. packages ........-cee-e0: 22.50 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages...........- 112.50 
§-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen.$5.75 
Five 3-lb. packages...........-. sors OV 
Twenty-five 8-lb. packages...........- 137.50 


Express charges collect at destination. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Inspection certificate and 
all necessary papers to carry packages through 
without delay. If packages are wanted by 
parcel post, add 15¢ and postage to the price 
of each. We will advise you cost of postage to 
your postoffice. If wanted without the queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Tested queens, $1.75 each, any num- 
ber. 

Terms 20 per cent with order, balance a 
few days before shipment. No bees sent O. O. 
D. Producing and shipping package bees and 
queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We have passed the costly and danger- 
ous experimental stage. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested. 
For complete information send for latest price 
list. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 














N ACCOUNT of the loss of our records by fire on September 29th, we shall 

O be pleased to hear*from all our customers and especially from those who 

had already sent their order for the coming season. On account of the 

loss of our mailing list we will not issue a circular in the near future. 
fore we shall list our prices in this and future advertisements. 


Scientifically Selected “Honey 
Italian Breeding Queens our specialty 


All breeding queens are selected by our best breeder and he is assisted 
by one of the South’s best known research entomologists. All readings and ob 
servations are recorded very accurately, hence our claim, scientifically selected. 

Scientifically selected pedigreed queens for breeding 
Beautifully marked tested queens, suitable for breeding.... 
No untested queens for early deliveries except with pkg. or nuclei. 

AN UNTESTED HONEY GIRL QUEEN WITH EACH PACKAGE AND 


There- 


Girl” 


$25.00 
5.00 


NUCLEUS. 3-lb. package combless or with comb, one to nine, $4.50 each; ten 
to twenty-four, $4.25 each; twenty-five or more, $4.10 each. 2-frame nuclei with 
one pound bees, same price as for 3-lb. packages. 4-lb. package, with comb, one 
to nine, $5.40 each; ten to twenty-four, $5.20; twenty-five or more, $5.05 each; 
one hundred for $500.00, Other size packages and nuclei; priced on demand. 


Satisfaction and safe arrival at your station guaranteed. Certificate of in- 
spection with each shipment. 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 
FORMERLY COTTONPORT HONEY GIRL APIARIES, COTTONPORT, LA. 
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Cm 64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick- 

Like ens, ducks, turkeys and 

res) p=. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 

— eggs and incubators at low Prices 
America’s great poultry farm. At it 32 yrs. 
Valuable 100 page book and catalog free. 


R.F .Neubert Co., Box a4 Mankato, Minn. 















Bees and Queens 


Untested queens, each, $1.00; 12 


for $10; 100 for $75. 450 000 450,000 FP EES. 
Tested queens, each, $1.25; 12 


$15; 100 $100. 200 ieee Also Grapes, Small Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
for $15; 1 for $1 stock. Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample Grape- Vines mailed for 20c. 
Breeding queens each, none bet- Catalog free.West Hill Nurseries, Inc., Bes, Fredonia, N.Y. 

= Ss « , 


ter, $5.00. 


New Catalog Ready 
u 


Bees: 2-pound package, inelud Beekeepers’ pplies 
ing queen, each $3.00, Root’s Goods of High Quality. 
. , Three-ply foundation, standard 
3-lb. package, including queen, 


stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipments. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


each, $4.00. 








On orders for 25 packages or 


more, a discount of 10 per cent will J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
be allowed. Bees and queens ready Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. | 
last of March. ; 





' ‘ 1 
H [ breed only the bright Italians, Root Quality Supplies 
than which there are none better. 

















Safe delivery, satisfaction, no dis iH East St. Louis, Il. 

| | . a ‘SS | 
mm ease. Address _ i 0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
| etek . sss @ Send for Catalog. \ 
H W. H. LAWS ‘| | Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district 
HN} \8) BEES AND QUEENS. 
BOX 505. WHARTON, TEXAS. H 

Nocwoossassassasesossssscsessssccccccccssz!t STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3. 50 Per 1000, and up. Our strong, healthy, 


leita - bias emeerst tremendous bearing plants guarantee 

CANDY FOR WINTER FEED big crops of luscious berries. Best varieties for all 

kinds of soils. Dene ae varieties such as Eaton, 

When packing your bees be sure and give Premier and Cooper. The world’s greatest new 
them some of this candy. Just what you need Everbearing Strawberry ane » 

" 2 8 g 26 > ; rani 2 "er 
for colonie hort of store s. Put up in conven! Grape Plants Large Stock Thousand 
ent form, easily and quickly placed in hive re Apole, Peach, Pear, Plum, Quiece, Hardy 
A trial will convince you. Send for circular Fruit Trees lion tema bandh GREATLY 
and price. REDUCED a Be net aeceperrien, Bee 

berries, Asparagus, ROSES, ORNAMENTAL S JBS. 
H. H . JEPSON F A package of Flower Seeds with each 
237 Park St Medford 55. Mass. ree illus‘rated catalog. WRITE T "ODAY. 


D NGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rese bushes, on own roots, for every 
oneanywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and raresorts, the cream 
~g of the world’s productions, 
“*Dingee Roses "’ known as the 
Ca best for 74 years. Safe deliver 
guaranteed anywhere ir U. 
Write fora ony s 
| Our “‘New Gui ose Culture’’ 
for 192 tree FREE. 
, Illustrates wonderful “Dingee Roses” 
e in natural colors, It's more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bu ~ and seeds and tells how to grow 
them. Edition Limite Estahlished '8%0. 70 Greenhouses, 
THE DINGEE & CON ARD CO., Boa 218, West Grove, Pa. 


fe 








GARDEN & 
FLORAL 


















A WORTH WHILE BOOK 

For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 76 years 
the leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm 
seeds, plants, bulbs and fruits 12 greenhouses. 
Vick QualitySeeds Growthe BestCropstheEarth Produces 
$ This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
|_ fore you forget. A postcard ia sufficient 


. JAMES ns S in 33 Stone ‘St. 














sin 4, FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds Write 
’ today for free catalog illustrated in colors 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23£Eim Street, Quincy, Ill. 
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V aluable-- 
and free! 


AS THERE is never any charge for Root 








Amerie 


Foul Reo : . : 

i seret Service, simply mail the coupon below, 
Com : + , 
and we will furnish you with any of these 
booklets, absolutely free of charge, or 


give you any other useful information. 





‘‘AMERICAN FOUL BROOD CON- 
QUERED,’’ is the subject of a booklet 
by Mr. Demuth, which is of greatest im 
portance to every producer. For we now 
know that the disease can be controlled 
by cheap and safe methods, as described 
in this remarkable article. Send for your 
copy today. 


‘‘HOW TO SELL HONEY,’’ a 36-page : 
booklet beautifully illustrated; is the 
finest of its kind published and contains 
the ideas of many successful producers 
and experts. Every producer should have 
this booklet for reference. 





THREE-PLY FOUNDATION will not 
sag or break down in the extractor, and 
is gnawed less than any other foundation 
made. This 20-page booklet, ‘‘Three-ply 
Foundation,’’ describes this new founda- 
tion and explains the many reasons why 
producers generally have found it to be 
the best foundation made. 


Mail Coupon Today 








TEAR OFF HERE -. 


The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Please send the following booklets I have checked below: ‘‘ American 
Foul Brood Conquered,’’ ‘‘ How to Sell Honey,’’ ‘‘Three-ply Foundation.’’ 
Price of wax. I have.......... pounds for sale. 
Your best quotations on the following Bee Supplies: 


POC TTT T eT Cee CT TT etree re ee 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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| (Continued from page 114.) 

bd | got it from no less an authority than Geo. 

arnio ans | Rea that Willson was to get a commis 

sion on every set that was sold to a bee- 

keeper this winter. Now this don’t seem 

right for Willson to graft this way and 

am just telling on him so that ‘Old 





are very gentle, very prolific, winter extra 
well, build up rapidly during the spring and 
do not swarm excessively if intelligently man 
aged. Ask for my free paper, ‘‘Merits of the | Drone’ can have something real bad agin 
Carniolan Bee.’’ This paper describes Carnio hi 9 

lans nore fully and gives helpful suggestions Am. 

for managing these bees for comb and extract- I tell you, Mr. Myers, I thank you 


ed honey Later we can supply queens and from the bottom of my heart. That feller 
a limited number of nuclei and packages of , 


Carniolans. Have been selecting and breed- WilLson stands peeled now afore the 
ing Carniolans for 13 years. Two lots of Car whole American people as a inside rake 
niolan queens were imported last year for | offer. I aint surprised a bit. I didn’t 
breeding purposes: one lot from Jan Strgar. 


another lot from M. Ambrozic. Will also breed quite think it of Doe Phillips but birds 
ITALIAN queens, C. B. Hamilton strain | of a feather flock together—allays. A 
ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. | pretendin they would talk to beekeepers 


: right along just to help the radio trust. 

. It aint less than crime. Peel em again, 

Superior Italian Bees : : — 
and Queens 


| 

| 

Myers, peel em. 
Get our delivered prices; ship on day you | 

| 





And I have got a report on Jim Ham- 
bleton, head of all apiculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., from E. L. Seehrist, a whale 





of a big beeman hisself. It’s a favorabl 
name: no disease; ship only the best; you to be f i eck an 1 self it a fa j i 
pleased in every way or your money back: ten re port as Sechrist has writ me on J. ’ 


tho it throws one refleckshun on me as si 
fisherman as I wont stand from nobody. 


per cent cash with order. One customer writes 
‘The 50 two-pound packages purchased of you 


in 1923 and 1924 produced an average of over | But I’ll print it next month even afore } 
100 pounds per package. IT am more than pleas [ tell about Mel Pritchard and Huber 
ed with your service.’’ Give our bees a trial Root transferrin them bees 


and convince yourself Service and quality 


guaranteed Also Chas. N. Ellis of Westwood, 
W. C. SMITH & CO., CALHOUN. ALA. (Continued on page 121.) 


THANK YOU! ™ 10. React m9 
J. G. PUETT & SONS, MOULTRIE, GA. 








class Italian three-band and leather-colored bees this season and 
urge our customers to book orders early. 


One two-pound package of bees, $2.50. Queen. untested, young, $1.00. 
Loveitt Honey Co. ——— Phoenix, Arizona 


W" are offering a limited number of two- pound packages of first 
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Italian Golden Carniolan 


: QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
pi 
BB 
Be 


CAll our queens are young and prolific. 


We have for years been shipping tons of bees to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Now is the time to book orders for next spring. 

Send for our revised price list, and FREE BOOK, entitled ‘‘SUCCESS WITH 
PACKAGE BEES.’’ It is interesting and instructive. 


7, AULT _ lintel 513 Houston Bidg., San Antonio, Tones on 


stale aes PERE VA PR VRIIR EI \ URE AIRE 
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(Continued from page 120.) 
Mass., has writ me for Doc Phillips to 
tell ‘‘must the honey anti-freeze solution 
ac age ees be used in a honey-comb radiator.’’ Only 
a Ithaca University professor could get 
° onto that one. I aint agoin to try. 
an uclei And Jerry J. Albertson of Udell, 
loway, dont like me very well and says 
so to me by post and says it right out 
too. He aint no dodger anyway. He wants 
me and free speech thrown out of Glean- 
ins headforemost. He says: ‘‘I don’t 
need any more on coon dogs, mushrats, 
fishing or duck hunting and don’t care 
how -Mel Pritchard and Huber Root 
transferred those bees. Life is too short 
to fool away reading such fool slang 
stuff.’’ That seems all plain and under- 
standable to me, Mr. Albertson, and I 
am wishin as how more men like you was 
in the U. S. A. Congress. Then praps we 
could find out what they really mean as 
how we don’t now. Thank you, Mr. Al- 
bertson. Come agin. 


z 
4 
' 








2% Ibs. bees furnished with young, vig 
orous, three-banded Italian queen, deliv- 
ered to your express office prepaid for 
$5.00. All package bees are combless. 
Write for prices on nuclei of any size 





Reduced prices on quantity lots. Ser 
vice, satisfaction and no disease guar 


anteed. 25 per cent required with order 


Baughn Stone 


Clarksville - - Texas 
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OLD DRONE. 


Very Low Prices | 
—-ON— 


Packages EQS Nuclei 
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- Early 1925 Queens 


Send your order now 


Untested, $1.00 ea; $95.00 per 100. 
Tested, $2. ea. Extra Sel. Tested, $3. 


All queens are reared by the very 
best methods. 





Quality and service guaranteed. 


A. J. HEARD 


W ellston (or Bonaire), Georgia. 









































' 
issusaas “> ee Packages and Nuclei on request. 
n 
CHICKS ON LOW TERMS. W. HOWELL, Shetian, Ga 
3 hay Te = Sa ole endl cet ea Member Southern Q. & B. Assn. 
prices. Big illustrated catalog and poultry guide free. | : _ = = — 
Colonial Poultry Farms. Box 831, Pleasant Hill, Mo, Mr 








Bees in Packages 


Vigorous Italian stock, queens and bees in packages; thoroughbred stock; activeness 
and prolificness of queens guaranteed. Standard ruclei with frames that fit Root standard 
hives, also standard combless packages; all containers new. I consider three-frame nu- 
clei superior to three-pound combless packages. My bees are healthy; never had any 
kind of disease at any time. Shipment: begin about April 15. Safe arrival or replace- 
ment. Order early and be in time for the booking. Have been shipping bees, for years, to 
numerous parts of the United States and Canada. All queens I sell are young, also laying. 


Two-pound packages with queens, 1 to 20 $5.00 each 
Terms: Cash with Two-pound packages with queens, 25 or more 4.50 each 
order. As I ship Three-pound packages with queens, 1 to 20. 5.50 each 
by express, be Three-pound packages with queens, 25 or more 4.90 each 
sure to state name Three-frame nuclei with queens, 1 to 20 , 5.00 each 
of express station. Three-frame nuclei with queens, 25 or more.......... 4.90 each 


Cc. M. ELFER, ST. ROSE, LOUISIANA 
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MFG. CO-» 
David city, Neve: 
Dear Sirs:- 
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rize garden, the = the lettuce 
egal first, in going © to loosen UP 
to action, all the weeds and : ten days, 
—_ ve ee feet that, every week © 
the goii- 


- the Barker © 
a few min ng along fine. 


mce comt 
roe the melons and other 


growing: 
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Wins Junior Contest 
the “Barker Way” 


‘Here, folks, is Barnard Joy, winner of FIRST prize 
in the contest conducted by the National Vegetable 
Growers’ Association—here he is, at work in his gar- 
den, using his favorite machine 


a 
e 
Barker Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 
‘*The only trouble with this machine,’’ says gets close to the plants; cuts runners. It has 
Barnard, whose father and brother also are 


guards to protect the leaves; also shovels for 
gardeners, ‘‘is that we need more Barkers to deeper cultivation. 





keep peace in the family.’’ 


Recently, Barnard got a No. 6D Barker, 
which works a six-inch swath, for use in the 
narrow rows, and he says ‘‘This ‘Baby Bar- 
ker’ surely is a little dandy.’’ 

‘‘BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED.’’ 

No weed can escape the eight revolving 
blades of the Barker, which work in combina 
tion with the underground, stationary knife. 
In the same operation, these blades and knife 
break the clods and surface crust into a level, 
granular, moisture-retaining mulch. This tool 


There are thousands of other users—market 
growers, florists, fruit growers, back yard gar 
deners—who are just as enthusiastic about the 
Barker as is this young prize winner. But you 
need not take their word; we will send you 
absolutely free. pictures of the machine and its 
work and full descriptive literature so you car 
see for yourself the principle and why it is 
better and faster than any other machine. We 
will send you also a list of the sizes, the prices 
delivered and our special Factory-to-User offer 

Just say to send catalog. A postcard will do 
Write us today 


BARKER MANUFACTURING CO., Box 226, David City, Neb. 
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A Big Money Maker 


Forty-two years in the Strawberry busi- 
ness has taught me that the big money 
is made with very early and very late 
varieties. Personally, I prefer the very 
late varieties because they yield more, 
The biggest and best ofthese is the new 
Jumbo. 


Originated right herein Oswego County 
where I've watched it from the first. Has } 
sold for $1 a quart wholesale on New York | 
market. Plants are strong growers; yield- 
ing immense crops of very large berries. 
Those who plant the Jumbo Strawberry | 
this Spring will make big profits. My 
plants are true to name, healthy and | 
strongly rooted, | 

Prices: 10 Plants, $1; 25, $2: 100, $6; 1,000, | 
$50. Order direct from this advertisement. 


Write for FREE 
1925 Catalog 


describing early, med- 
ium, late and ever- 
bearing Strawberries 
and other Small Fruits, 


L. J. FARMER 
Box 249 Pulaski, N. Y. 


















GET IT FROM THE | 
<9 “ACTORY DIRECT 
‘ide i 









"_ je $18.00,’' 
says J. T. Wasson, De- 
Soto, <u. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE_ FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
5 of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Boyt. ai MUNCIE, IND. 
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“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

" Standin Seam, Painted or Galvanised Roof- 

ties, 8 wanes. allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
Goan Paulie and lasting satisfaction. 


Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
‘ ” ° 
Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 
grea lit astomers report 15 and 
ee tay fire ond lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
pa. Weeell direct 

u and save you all 

4 dealer's 

ofite Ask for Book 

io 183 = = 




























LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage k, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
233-283 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Roofing Book 


BEE 


Mill 


PREPAID FOR ONLY 


$800 


EED the hopper, turn the wheel, and 

enjoy making your own wholesome whole 
wheat or graham flour, old-fashioned corn 
meal, rye flour, chops and hominy, and 
bring down living cost. Best coffee and 
spice grinder. If you have poultry, grind 
your chicken feed, save feed money and 
get more eggs. 
Apache grinding plates of special mixture 
iron made to give longest wear. Steel ball 
bearings make it only a boy's job to run it. 
Send money or check today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For the present we can make 
prompt delivery. So don’t delay. 


A. H. PATCH, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Apache Grist Mill is companion to the 
Black Hawk Corn Sheller, famous for 35 
years for its ‘‘Can’t Wear Out’ Guarantee. 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S GIANT 
EVERBEARING 
“QUEEN OF THE peanaer.” © Money-Maker. Large, so 
pny canner.To introduce to you os 
orpere Grows L needa of Condon’s Giant 
‘ y aN int 
19 Garden. and 


Book, tel d 
plant. series ower than eer. _— 





Everything About 


Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE BOOK 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest 
book on the bestall purpose breed 
—has 12 drawings illustrating type 





and 14 illustrating color. Full page 

picture of R. I. Redsin natural colors, 

suitable for framing. 

Book telis how to judge—mate for color and 
shape—obtain fast growth and ee size—breed 
up heavy egg-laying strain—cull—prepare for 
show room— poultry of all ages—tinebreed 
—treat sick fowls— build poultry houses and 
equipment — and covers many other subjects. 
Tn absolutely free with three year sub- 
sc 


Rhode Island Red Journal 2°y,3q"2"! 
devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells how 


to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 
greatest pleasure, most p Lan pag a & hing you want 
to know about Rhode Island Reds. Published monthly 
SOc year—Syrs. $1.00. Send dollar bill today and 
ge 
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RHODE \ > RED JOURNAL 
33 Democrat Bidg Waverly, lowe 
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The Storrs & 


Harrison 
catalog for 1925 


lists a wealth of flower and vege- 
table seeds from time-proved strains 
that are sure to get results. It also 
illustrates and describes a_ great 
variety of carefully selected shrubs, 
full flowering perennials, hardy 
vines and berry bushes, vigorous 
fruit and handsome shade trees. 


S. & H. Trees—Plants 
Shrubs—Seeds 


are selected from 1200 fer 
tile acres on the shores of 
Lake Erie. They have been 
the choice of amateur and 
professional gardeners, 
nurserymen and orchardists 
for 71 years. 





Write for catalog today 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 71 years 


Box 658 Painesville, Ohio 


sen GRAPE VINES, 


66 varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees,etc. Best rooted stock. 
Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 20c. Descriptive 
catalog free. . West Hill ureeries, Inc., Box C, whteaenmenna N.Y. 















New!Invention 
Greatest laborsaver of the 
age. Makes ironing de- 
lightfully easy, cool and 
comfortable in every 
home. Actually cuts iron- 
ing time in half and ends 
hot stove drudgery for- 
ever. Use it anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Saves 
countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper to 
operate. Costs only 1 cent for3 hours’ use. Noattach- 
ments. No tubes, no wires nor cords to bother with. 
ameye ready. Gives quick, regulated heat. Abso- 
lutely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation how 
ou can save hours of ivorning time—save work — steps — 


and cut cost in two with this 
A G E Ay TS ! amazing new ironing inven- 
$1200 A Day 


tion. Try it 30 days and send it 
back if not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and 
“‘Cash-in’’ on big demand. | Special Price Offertoquicklyin- 
New plan. Simply accept] troduce this Iron in your local- 
orders. No experience or] ity. Be the first to send your 
capital required. Moyer, | mame and address. Write now 
Pa., made $164 in one 
week. Exclusive territory. 
Write me personally, say: 


*“Send ja Free Outfit 
Offer."’ J.C 





before you miss this opportu- 

nity. Descriptive circular—*"A 

New Way To Iron’’—FREE. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 


>, 
= Shesee, Fees. 712 tron Street, Akron, O. 
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WHITESBOG 


BLUEBERRIES 


Actual Size 
A new cultivated fruit 
Bic profits for the commercial 
grower and a delightful fruit for 
the amateur. Berries grow over one- 
half inch in diameter. Delicious. 
Practically seedless. All varieties 
carefully selected, tested and named. 
Bushes vigorous and heavily pro- 


ductive. Write for information. 
WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for Purebred Blueberry Plants 
JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 


Box X Whitesbog, N. J. 





«> edpath | 








| Raspberry 


“For the last four years, my —s 
Raspberries have sold for $1,000 per | 
acre,” writes D. C. Webster, a Minne- 
sota grower. This new variety is abso- 
lutely hardy, even in that cold climate. 
And it is doing fine here. 

On my own farm from % acre, we 
picked 300 quarts of fine Redpath Rasp- 
berries in September and October from 
plants set in April. The second season, 
gave us a fine crop in July. 

A real red (not purple) Raspberry, 
always in demand at top prices. Firm 
and an excellent shipper. A banner 
money-maker. Prices: Special Trial { 
Offer, 5 Plants, $1; 

1,000, $100, 

FREE CATALOG of Raspberries, 
Strawberries and complete line of high- 
grade nursery stock. Write today. 


L. J. FARMER, Box 249 Pulaski, N. Y. 


25, $3.50; 100, $12; 
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Livingston's 
Mammoth Pansies 


SPECIAL mixture, huge blossomed, 
brilliantly colored and borne on long 


stems well above foliage. Blossoms of velvety 
texture, perfectly formed, beautifully marked 
and a wide variety of gorgeous colors. Mam- 
moth in size, measuring 2 inches in diameter. 
An unexcelled mixture of the finest types in- 
cluding all colors. Packet 25c—}% oz. $1.75. 





Write today for free copy of Handsome New Seed Annual 


THE LIVINGSTON SEEDCO., Dept. 196 Columbus, Ohio 





June to November 


An amazing New Method now makes un- 
promtaite land yield $500 to $1200 CASH 

ROFIT per acre. In a new book Mr. F. E. 
Beatty, the Strawberry King, now reveals 
the secrets of his Big Crops of Strawberries 
which made him rich. We have a special 
printing of this book for distribution FREE, 
and if you write at once you can also take 
sdventage of KELLOGG’S SPARE TIME 
PROFIT CLUB, conducted =. Beatty 
to demonstrate his method. not delay. 
Write us TODAY. Book and Special Offer 
are FREE. 


















COMPANY, 


R. M. KELLOGG 
Box 2618 , Three Rivers, Mich. 






Beautiful 


Str. Book on Fl 
Ever Published “=” 


=00D SEEDS 


» Grown From Select Stock 
~ —None Better—55 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
brders I fill. Big free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, ll. 





i‘) 







- 
Are the hardiest, sturdi- 
est, freest blooming rose 
plants in America. Grown 
on their own roots in the 


fertile soil of New Castle. 
We give you the benefit 
















of a lifetime experience and the most select 
list in America. Every desirable Rose now cul- 
tivated in America is included in our im- 


mense stock—and the prices are right. 

Our rose book for 1925 ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLE tells you how to make rose growing a 
success. Published and elaborately printed in 
actual colors. Send for your copy today—a 
postal will do. Address 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 218, New Castle, Ind. 











You can make a better sprouter than you 

buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 
ing bya l4year old boy witha sawand hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. All say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 

To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green 

, rich in vitamines, must be fed. Sprouted oats 
are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will send, free, plans for making this sprouter with 
description of Little Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
instructions for use of stove to keep fowls’ drinking 
water unfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Patented burner. 
Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or sen@ me his name 
and $2.00 and get one by return mail, he ee Try it. 
If not satisfied” return in 10 days and I’ll cheerfully 
refund your money. 


I.PUTNAM Route 260-0  Elmira,N.Y. 


+ 5g STOVE > ri 


Burns a Month Without Attention 
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“dae Frower GROWER 


Unique among Monthiies 
Luther Burbank Says: 
‘‘No other so thoroughly practical, 
well-edited and generally interesting.’’ 
THE FLOWER GROWER is all that the 
name implies AND MORE. It tells all about 
flowers and it tells many other things of in- 
terest to those who aspire to better living con- 
ditions and more beautiful surroundings. It 
teaches balanced activities, a sane perspective 


BEE CULTURE February, 1925 


Sweet Clover 


(Both Hubam and Biennial) 
We will be glad to send our interesting Field 
Seed Guide upon request. 
0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., Marysville, Ohio. 





and a better outlook on life. cmeees 
You Can CUT COST on 


Departments for the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peo- 
ny, Gladiolus and other flowers. Queries and 

Labels and Circulars If You 
Your Own 


Answers, Odds and Ends, Musings, Timely 
Suggestions, Our Birds, and many other help- 
ful and interesting things. An editorial de- | 
partment and an EDITORIAL POLICY, which 
is strangely lacking in most magazines. 1 

Up to sixty-eight 9x 12-inch pages. Yearly Oards, stationery, circulars, labels. Presses 






















ipti ss 5 Gi 3up. Sa y- 
See wee fins Nts Print for others, big profit. All casy, rules 
Madison Cooper, Editor, 10 Court St, Calcium, N.Y. | (M@RANGEEL Sto. THerRess co., Rel, Meriden, Conc: 


etc. THE PRESS CO., R-81, Meriden, Conn. 





Wherever You Live 


you can conveniently carry your Savings Ac 
count with this bank as we weleome deposits 
BY MAIL. 4% paid on deposits of $1.00 or more. 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO."onic* 


£.R.ROOT, vce eres. H.£,.AYLARDO, caster 








THE 
“RP £. 8. SPITZER, “es 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT "THE only 


PRUNING SHEAR pruner 
. = z= made that cuts 

——= —_—__zz from both sides of 

— the limb and does not 


bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your door. 






















= Write for 
: RHODES MFG. CO., circular 
$28 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 

















You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 
Supplies—Queens- Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 











Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
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Trees 
Plants 
Shrubs 


Wuerner you have a small subur- 
ban home or large country estate, 
here is your handiest possible guide 
to the sturdiest trees, plants and 
shrubs and the most fertile fiower 
and vegetable seeds the world pro- 
vides— 


The S. & H. Catalog 
for 1925 


lists the pick of our 
luxurious acres. 60 
are devoted to the 
of roses alone. Everything 
is grown on a big seale, in 
suring delivery of only the 
best. Write for your copy 
of catalog today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen fcr 71 years 
Box 684 Painesville, Ohio 
Garden 


BOLEN te Tractor 


Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- 
ing with greater saving of time 
andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
changeable. Many indispensable, 
exclusive features such as the 
patented arched axle, tool con- 
trol, instant hitches, ete. A boy 
| or girl will run it with delight, 


1200 
acres 
culture 

























Catalog } 


GILSON MFG. CO. 414 PARK ST. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. | 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
200 SHEETS and ~ 1 . O O 


100 ENVELOPES 


Printed with your Name and Address. 


Clear. white bond paper, with envelopes to 
match. Your name and address printed in beau- 
tiful rich blue ink, on both paper and enve- 
lopes, and sent you postpaid for only $1.00. 
(West of Mississippi river and outside of U. S. 
$1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we 
will ship C. O. D. Money returned if you are 
not more than satisfied. Order today. Write 
name and address plainly. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY taking orders for 
us. Write us today for our agent's proposition. 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 

Main Street. Smethport, Pa. 











8012 














BEE SUPPLIES 
THAT sui". SATISFY 


Made to 





The three points of Rusch Service 
that are keeping old customers sat- 
isfied and ‘bringing new ones are: 


RIGHT PRICES, 
REAL SERVICE, 
HIGHEST QUALITY. 


A trial order will convince 


Write 


you. 


for our new 1925 catalog. 





A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin. 





























CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON. 
McLachlan Bldg., bastaneneaaent D.C. 


Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
pans Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEE 
ANNO 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 


rund Se mae 
» Plain and Lithograph= 


aph~ 


ed cans of all descri 
WILKES-BARRE CAN C4. 


ESTABLISHED i556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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Free! Free! 


PACKAGE BEES. APRIL AND 
MAY DELIVERY. 














Our Service to You--- 


Full Stock of 
Root Quality 
Bee Supplies 





All bees shipped on comb honey for 
feed in transit. I guarantee safe 
arrival. A government health cer- 
tificate goes with each shipment. 

















10 per cent to book order, balance |} 
just before shipping. | 
10 one pound......... $ 30.00 Order from us and save freight. 
50 one pound......... 145.00 
10 two pounds......... 37.50 24-hour Service. 
50 two pounds........ 182.50 
10 three pounds....... 45.00 
50 three pounds....... 220.00 ~ 
10 four pounds........ 52.50 
50 four pounds........ 257.50 
Bee Suppuies 





A selected 3-banded Untested Ital- 
jan Queen with each package. Wi?! 
give free five packages to anyone 
ordering 100 packages; two pack 
ages who order 50 packages. 


L. C. MAYEUX 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA. 








THE SCHENECTADY 
BEE SUPPLY CO. 


242 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Telephone 313R. 




















| 
| 
| 
| 
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20,000 Citronelle Queens - pres ‘anv OUEENS 


We are prepared to produce more than twenty thousand queens the coming season. 
We reared and sold more than 12,000 last season and returned many orders because 
we were unable to fill them. Let us book your order now, only 10% deposit re- 
quired, balance before shipment. 


Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 12 for $10.00, or 100 for $75.00. Select Untested 
Queens, $1.20 each; 12 for $11.00, or 100 for $85.00. Package bees with untested 
queens: 2-lb. package, $4.20 each, 10 or more, $4.00 each; 3-lb. package, $5.20 each, 
10 or more, $5.00 each. Satisfaction and prompt service guaranteed. 


THE CITRONELLE APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS — 


Before ordering your package bees for 1925, be sure that your shipper has the following r« 
quirements (1) Financial standing to protect you against loss; (2) sufficient number of colonies 
to fill orders without delay; (3) enough experienced help to get bees out on time and in good 
order; (4) a type of package that has stood the test, and will put bees through in good condition: 
(5) that he is on a trunk line railway, to insure quick delivery; (6) that his strain of bees and 
queens produce results; (7) that he is honest in all of his dealings; (8) that any replacements 
of bees or queens are made as soon as bad order for bees. or dead or unsatisfactory queen is 
received; ‘9) That he makes a living wage out of them: if not, he is going to ‘‘BUST’’ some 
day. and you may suffer: (10) that he gives full weight, and 100 cents value for every dollar sent 
him. A card brings our literature giving proof that we fill these commandments. It will be a 
cent well spent. ‘‘NUrF SED.’’ 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 


SHIPPING POINT, MACON, MISS. 
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' Announcing For : 
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: I 
} it 
the opening of our Florida apiaries at i 


1925 Delivery 


BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY TO IN- 
SURE YOUR SHIPPING DATES. 


Campbellton. 


The ever growing demand for THRIFTY 
bees has made it necessary that we 
make further expansions in our busi- 
ness in order to supply the demands of 
the progressive beekeepers of America. 





Write for our circular price list, our 


Mr. Heber Forehand will be in charge of 
our Florida apiaries. The best equip- 
ment and breeding stock from our home 
apiaries will be at his disposal. With 
this large increase in our output of 
package bees and queens, we feel sure 
that we will be in position to handle 
practically all orders placed with us for 
the coming season. 


prices are moderate so get in touch 
‘' with us. We have a fine strain of Ital- 
ian three-banded bees and queens that 
are giving service wherever they go 
Read what others say about them: 


1111 tt ttt tt ttt ttt ttitttittiitititiiTiiii ir 





‘*Your queens are just wonder- 
ful. On a poor honey flow here this 
year my pound packages gave me 
an average of 150 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey each. I have never 
had pound packages do so well be- 
fore, and I have had lots sent up 
from the South.’’ Name on request 





We suggest that early reservations of 
shipping dates be made, for the pros- 
pects of the coming season are the best 
since 1920. Let us quote you now on 
your queen and package needs. Our good 
service and THRIFTY bees will make 
your investment a profitable one. 
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We guarantee safe arrival, prompt de 
livery and entire satisfaction. 


May we not send you a copy of our lat 
est folder, ‘‘Thrifty Bees for Bigger 
Yields’’? 
































| W. J. Forehand & Sons | Hayneville Apiary Co. 

| Fort Deposit, Ala. Hayneville, Ala. 

Light Three Banded Bees and | "=== = 
Queens for Spring Delivery ; 


Lifetime 
Cypress Hives 


COMPLETE LINE OF BEE- : 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. H 


In reading this advertisement you should re 
member that this is our 15th year in the pack- 
age and queen business. 

More than that, as we have served the pub 
lic in this line for 15 years, you are taking no 
chances by ordering your wants from us. We 
intend making beekeeping a life-time business. 
Our aim is to maké new customers and to bet 
ter our business. 

All bees are shipped on a standard frame, 
natural food for bees in transit. Will start 
shipping April 15, depending on weather con- 
ditions. 10 per cent with order, balance at ship- 
ping time 

To give you such low prices and service we 
are unable to sell less than 10 packages. 

10 2-lb with selected untested queens $37.50 
25 2-lb. with selected untested queens 90.00 
50 2-lb. with selected untested queens 175.00 
i100 2-lb. with selected untested queens 325.00 
10 3-lb. with selected untested queens 45.00 
25 3-lb. with selected untested queens 108.75 
50 3-lb. with selected untested queens 212.50 
100 3-lb. with selected untested queens 400.00 

10 4-lb. with selected untested queens 52.50 

25 4-]b. with selected untested queens 127.50 
50 4-lb. with selected untested queens 250.00 
100 4-lb. with selected untested queens 475.00 

5-lb. swarm with queen and 2 frames, $6.50 
each package. 

All bees go out with government health cer 
tificate to insure freedom of bee disease. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. See our classified ad for 
breeding queens. 


Central Louisiana Apiaries 
OSCAR MAYEUX, PROP. 
HAMBURG, LA. 


Cypress grows in dense swamps 
with its roots covered with water 
and the warm air saturated with 
moisture. When it is made into 
lumber it defies just such condi- 
tions as these and outlasts any 
wood that we know of. We make 
our hives of cypress and call them 
Lifetime hives because of their 
lasting qualities. Write for our cat- 
alog. 








=~aanane 


Gulf Coast Apiaries 
Houma, La. 
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This is Townsend talking. Ever since I be- 
gan keeping bees (since 1876) up in Michigan, 
I have dreamed of having bees on an island, 
owning all the bees on the island myself, se- 
curing some of the very best three-banded Ital- 
ian bees procurable, moving them to this island 
and rearing a very superior strain of queens. 
This could have easily been done where one 
could have control of both the male and female 
side of the breeding. After a series of years, 
by selection, a very uniform strain of bees 
should be produced. Then, after the experimen- 
tal work was done, after many years of faithful 
breeding, offer only a very high class of breed 
ing stock for sale. Of course, such queens 
would be very expensive to produce, and would 
have to be sold for much more money than or- 
dinary queens are sold for and they surely 
would be worth more. It is this same desire to 
produce nothing but the very best quality of 
extracted honey, that prompted E. D. TOWN 
SEND & SONS to move all their 16 yards of 
bees near and around Northstar, Michigan, 
where a large acreage of alsike clover is avail- 
able, for this honey is ‘‘quality’’ honey, much 
better quality than we had been producing 
trom further north in the state, and this and 
cur methods of leaving the honey on the hives 
until the end of the season before extracting, 
then putting the honey into new sixty-pound 
cans, is our secret of producing honey; honey 
which brings more money on the market than 
crdivary honey. What has this dream of mine 
about an island to rear queens, where no out 
side drones could possibly be, and the produc- 
tion of a superior grade of extracted honey, got 
to do with the breeding of SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ 
three-barded Italian bees? It is this: Lor- 
eauville is located in a prairie with no place 
for wild hees within three miles, so you see 
my dream of a place where I could rear queens 
aud control their mating has materialized. I 
have all the advantages of an island without 
its disadvantages, and the SHAWS have had 
these advantages in mating queens all these 
40 years, so all I had to do was to go on with 
the work they had begun, and I did not have 
to develop the strain of bees to begin with, but 
imply go on with the breeding where they left 
off. Then the man who would be satisfied to 
produce nothing but the very best quality o 
honey, would not be satisfied with anything 
but the very best when it came to breeding 
queens and when I was shown the SHAW 
yards of pure Italians, hundreds of swarms 
and nuclei all containing three-banded stock, 
none with more bands and none showing less 
than three bands, a fine lot of three-banded 
Italians, the very best I ever saw, and likely 
us good or better than any other breeding 
yard in America, I could not resist the tempta 
tion to buy them, and go on with the work of 
breeding this SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ strain of 
bees. This is considered an ideal location for 
queen rearing, one of the most southerly loca- 
tions, only thirty minutes drive from the salt 
vater of the Gulf, a humid temperature among 
poetic surroundings; the home of Evangeline; 
the beautiful Bayou Tasch; St. Martinsville; 
Iberia; all historic and poetic spots. Is it any 
wonder that the SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ bees are 
superior, having been reared under such fa 
vorable environment and climatic conditions? 


1 will offer for spring delivery, during the 
first three weeks of May, some fine SHAW 
line bred’’ extra select tested and breeding 
queens, and will promise to stay here at my 
winter home and select every one of them my 





self, so no mistakes can be made in your get- 
ting what you want. It is probably not nec- 
essary for me to tell the reader of Gleanings 
that I have much work to do up in Michigan 
during this spring time, among our 16 yards 
of bees, but this queen business is my ‘‘hob- 
by’’ and it is my desire to put one of the 
SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ queens at the head of 
every bee yard in America. I quote for the first 
part of May delivery as follows: 


XXX Breeding queens .......... $10.00 each 
XX Breeding queens ..........-. 8.00 each 
X Very selected tested .......... 6.00 each 


If you buy a XXX breeding queen, you can 
have a choice of the yard. They are same as I 
breed from, and the best money can buy. If 
you buy a XX queen you will get about as 
good a queen as the XXX, only her drones 
may not quite all have three bands. The X 
queen will be a breeder for one who is not so 
exacting, but will be well worth the money. 
Address with remittance, E. D. Townsend, suc- 
cessor to J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, 
La., ‘‘where the good queens come from.’’ 


PACKAGE BEES FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


While I was Chairman of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association, and later while publish- 
ing the Beekeepers’ Review, I bought hundreds 
ef thousands of dollars worth of bees, queens 
and beekeepers’ supplies for beekeepers, sav- 
ing them many thousands of dollars on these 
purchases, but since disposing of the Review, 
l have confined my buying to bees and queens, 
and by buying in very large quantities, in 
some cases contracting for the entire outprt 
of large producers and selling them at a very 
close margin, giving my beekeeper friends and 
customers the advantage of the very close deal, 
| have worked up a large trade in package 


bees. This year I am in the game more ex 
tensively than ever and am in a position to 
tuke in several new customers for spring de- 


livery, both in packages from my neighbors in 
the Gulf states and from my own SHAW 
‘‘line bred’’ pure three-banded Italian stock 
I quote for the last half of April and May de 
livery as follows: 


2-lb. packages combless bees with 

queens a re ere ee $2.90 each 
bees with 

ceceeees $4.25 each 


The above offering of bees are those bought 
from neighbor beekeepers, who for some rea 
son prefer to put their whole time to the pro 
duction end, leaving me to do their selling, 
and as far as possible I will ship from the 
nearest point direct to the buyer, thus saving 
some express charges. For instance, if you are 
in the eastern states I will ship say from Geor- 
gia, and if you are west, say from Mississippi, 
thus making short hauls which means better 
deliveries. 1 am here to serve you and in a 
position to handle any size order, providing I 
receive your order at once. Most of my shippers 
ask for 25 per cent advance on the order when 
placed. 


i-lb. packages combless 


queens 


Here is the real bargain: Genuine SHAW 


line bred’’ three-banded Italian stock, with 
genuine SHAW queens at their head. I offer 
two hundred two-frame nuclei of the above 


stock, with one-year-old tested queens, at only 
$5.00 each in lots of ten. I reserve the right 


o return all orders after the two hundred nu 
i delivery guaranteed. Ad 
my winter home 


clei are sold 
dress me at 


Safe 
Loreauville, La., 
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Attention Beekeepers! 


Last year I suffered a very heavy loss in a bank failure. In order to raise some ready 
money, I sold my bees at a great sacrifice during the past season. I succeeded in my purpose, 
having received orders for more bees than I could supply, but on footing up my business at 
the close of the season, I found that expenses just about balanced receipts, and in order to 
keep up the quality of bees and queens furnished, I am forced to raise prices slightly for an- 
other season. I quote the following prices for 1925 delivery: 


1 2-lb. package with untested queen $4.25 1 3-lb. package with untested queen $5.25 
10 2-lb. packages with untested queen 37.50 10 3-lb. packages with untested queen 45.00 
25 2-lb. packages with untested queen 90.00 25 3-lb. packages with untested queen 108.75 
50 2-lb. packages with untested queen 172.50 50 3-lb. packages with untested queen 212.50 

100 2-lb. packages with untested queen 320.00 100 3-lb. packages with untested queen 400.00 
2 and 3 frame nuclei at same prices as packages. Tested queens, 50 cents extra. 


I have been in the bee business for over 15 years and have the best stock of three-band 
Italian bees | have been able to purchase or breed. There has never been any disease in this 
section of the State and the State Inspector advises me that Georgia is now entirely free of foul 
brood. Certificate of State Inspector with each shipment. I guarantee safe delivery and will re- 
place or refund on receipt of bad order report from the express agent at point of delivery. I do 
not recommend shipment by parcel post, as I have found same unsatisfactory. While the major 
ity of all shipments ge through in geod order, there are a few losses and I have no redress 
against the Government, no matter how careful I have been in making up the shipment. My rec 
ords show that 96 per cent of all shipments made by me the past season went through in first- 
class condition. 

can make shipment at any time after April 15th, and have around 700 colonies from 
which to draw. I expect to need all of the early queens I can rear for packages and will not 
be in position to furnish queens alone until late in the season. I will not overbook and suggest 
that you place your orders early 

I have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Co. for nearly 20 years and refer to any 
bank or banker in this section of the State. 

loping to be favored with your orders, I remain, yours very truly, 


N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Georgia. 








The Best Place to Buy Package Bees 


IS WHERE RELIABILITY, BEST QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE AND 
SQUARE DEAL ARE THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, AND 
WHERE GUARANTEES ARE WORTH SOMETHING. 

The above is the foundation of my business and shall be maintained. From those who 
have not heretofore been satisfied with their purchases of package bees, I invite the 
most rigid investigation of my business and business methods. I guarantee to satisfy 
you, else will promptly refund your money. Frequently letters are received like this: 


‘*Your price is a little higher, but am sending you the order as am assured of receiv 
ing my bees on time.’’ 


DELIVERED PRICES TO JUNE ist, EITHER BY PARCEL POST, POST- 
PAID OR PREPAID EXPRESS. 


1-pound package, including select untested queen.......$3.50 
2-pound package, including select untested queen 5.25 
3-pound package, including select untested queen 6.25 
10 or more packages, either size........25c per package less. 


If queenless packages are desired for strengthening weak colonies, deduct $1.25 per pkg. 


THREE-BANDED LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1 select (one grade) untested queen............ $1.25 
5 select (one grade) untested queens ‘ ik eGo ace eee 
10 select (one grade) untested oe Sus seed cee Oe 
Select tested queens each 2.00 


Safe arrival of bees and queens, pure mating ant perfect sntiefnetion guaranteed. Fur 
thermore, I make good my guarantee. 10 per cent cash to book an order, balance just 
before shipping. Will ship on the day you name, having the bees, men and equipment 
to handle orders promptly. Should you find a queenless colony this spring, send to me 
for a young queen to save them. T will not disappoint you. Health certificate will ac 
company each shipment. A trial order will convince you I have the highest quality of 
bees and queens. 


JASPER KNIGHT, HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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~ Root Quality Queens 


will put new life into your apiary. Note what a commercial honey producer of 
Ontario says about them: ‘‘The fifty queens I received from you are the best I 














ever received from any source.’’—Huber Burke, Lindsay, Ontario, Canada. 
QUEEN PRICES, APRIL 15 TO OCTOBER 15- 
Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
Untested ........ $1.50ea. $1.35ea. $1.25ea. $1.10ea. $1.00 ea. 
Select Untested.. 2.000ea. 1.80ea. 1.70ea. 1.55¢ea. 1.45ea. 
EE nic oats b 02 2.50ea. 2.25ea. 2.10ea. 2.00ea. 1.85¢ea. 


Select Tested ... 3.00ea. 2.70ea. 2.55ea. 240ea. 2.25¢ea. 


PACKAGE BEES to establish new apiaries, to replace winter losses or to 
strengthen weak colonies. Write for our new booklet on ‘‘How to Build up an 
Apiary from Package Bees.’’ 
PRICES OF BEES IN 2-LB. COMBLESS PACKAGES BY EXPRESS—— 
April 15 to August 15. 
1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more. 


2-lb. package of bees...... $5.00 each. $4.50 each. $4.00 each. 











Add price of queens wanted to package price given above. Large quantity lots quoted 
on ee These prices are f. 0. b. shipping point. 
OTE: Early spring delivery on pack ge bees will be made from some southern point. 
ae. May 20, package orders can be filled from Medina. 


The A. I. Root Sanpeny, Medina, Ohio “33% 
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‘ Superior Italian Bees & Queens 


Reasons worth your consideration why we can handle your order: 
WE cARE ‘RESPONSIBLE 
WE HAVE THE EQUIPMENT (2700 colonies Italian bees.) 
WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE (We ship thousands of pkgs. and queens.) 


Write us what your requirements are and let us advise you exactly what we can do 


Se PRICES a One. Ten. 
Two-pound packages, with queens...:.... $4.50 $4.00 
Three-pound packages, with queens...... 5.50 5.00 


Durable Cypress Supplies 


100 cypress hive bodies, with frames, dovetailed. . . .$110.00 


100 shallow extracting supers, with frames........ 70.00 
1,000 white pine Hoffman frames................. 45.00 
1,000 shallow extracting frames.................. 32.00 











The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mis. 
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